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AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION. 


SECRETARY’S REPORT 
OF THE 


PROCEEDINGS AT THE THIRD ANNUAL 
MEETING. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., APRIL 27-29, 1886. 


ON the roth of September, 1884, a little company of his- 
torical specialists and their friends assembled in Saratoga to 
organize an American Historical Association. Forty mem- 
bers were then enrolled. At its third convention the Asso- 
ciation numbered over four hundred members, including 
seventy-five life-members. This body of men and women is 
a select body. Every one has been chosen by vote of an 
executive council, and no one has joined by simple applica- 
tion or the mere payment of a membership fee to the treas- 
urer. A careful inspection of the list of elected members 
will show that the character of the American Historical 
Association is worthy of its name. Neither local nor 
provincial, it is a truly national union of the best friends of 
history in America. 

It is a striking evidence of the national aims of this grow- 
ing Association, that it should so early have advanced upon 
Washington. Two annual meetings were held at Saratoga, 
where, in September, 1885, among other papers, were read 
descriptions of those local events which there determined 
our national independence. On the 27th of April, 1886, 
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barely seven months after the Saratoga convention, this 
active historical society re-assembled in the nation’s capital, 
and there discussed, among other interesting topics, the 
capture of Washington in 1814, and some of the campaigns 
of our late war, in which Washington and Richmond were 
the strategic centres. The campaigns of modern science 
are often as significant to a reflecting mind as are the events 
of war. 

Perhaps the most remarkable achievements of the Wash- 
ington meeting of the Historical Association were: (1) The 
friendly re-union of military historians, from the North and 
from the South; (2) the peaceful discussion of those historic 
campaigns before Washington and in the valley of Virginia ; 
(3) the historical representation of the New South and of 
the great Northwest, as well as of the Northern States and 
Canada ; (4) the treatment of almost every branch of our 
American history, from the era of the great discoveries down 
through the colonial, revolutionary, and national periods to 
the present reconstruction of historical science; (5) the 
meeting of the youngest historians with the very oldest— 
with George Bancroft, father of American history and 
President of the American Historical Association; (6) the 
mingling of representatives, both professors and students, 
from various historical schools—Harvard, Yale, Cornell, 
Brown, Wellesley, Princeton, Rutgers, Johns Hopkins, Bryn 
Mawr, together with many representatives of Southern and 
Western colleges; (7) the presence of congressmen and visi- 
tors from different parts of the Union. It was a veritable 
national convention, in the political centre of the United 
States, for the furtherance of American history and of history 
in America. 

Beyond all question, the most notable individual feature 
of the Washington meeting was its presiding genius— 
George Bancroft. Chosen at Saratoga to be the President 
of the American Historical Association, he attracted its 
members to Washington, which has long been his favorite 
residence and historical workshop. Dwelling within easy 
reach of our national archives, he has drawn American his- 
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tory from its fountain-head. More than any other American, 
George Brancroft is the personal embodiment of the historic 
spirit of these United States. It was, therefore, highly ap- 
propriate that the newly formed Historical Association should 
make a pilgrimage to the abode of this venerable scholar, 
there to seek and obtain his patriarchal blessing. 


MORNING SESSION. 
TUESDAY, April 27, 1886. 

At the opening session on Tuesday morning, April 27, 
Mr. Bancroft addressed the assembled audience of two hun- 
dred and fifty persons in the large lecture-hall of the Colum- 
bian University. There were, besides members, many guests 
from Washington and students from Baltimore, who wished 
to hear the Nestor of American history upon his chosen 
theme : 
Mr. Bancroft on Self-Government: Address of Welcome 

to the American Historical Association. 


Brothers of the American Historical Assoctation : 

I welcome you to this third anniversary of your existence. 
You, who, in our universities, instruct the coming generation 
in the history of their race; you, who break from duties in 
Church or in State, to show your love for your fellow-men 
by your zeal in the study of their progress; you, who for 
a moment throw aside the cares of the press, the toil of 
authorship, or the delights of study in retirement, in the 
name of the Association I bid joy to you all at your renewed 
presence with one another. 

The object of our pursuit is one of the grandest that 
solicit the attention of man. The movement of states 
over the scene of ever-succeeding action is like the march 
of so many armies with their various civilizations for 
their banners: they themselves have faded away; their 
career, their enduring contributions to the sum of human 
knowledge, their men of transcendent genius, such as are 
vouchsafed to the race at great intervals of centuries, all come 
within the range of our pursuits. Moreover, we are nearest 
of kin to the students of moral philosophy. 
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The movements of humanity are governed by law. It is 
true that the sparrow, when the time comes for its fall to 
the ground, obeys a law that pervades the Kosmos; and it 
is equally true that every hair in the head of a human being 
is numbered. The growth and decay of empire, the morn- 
ing lustre of a dynasty and its fall from the sky before noon- 
day ; the first turning of a sod for the foundation of a city to 
the footsteps of a traveller searching for its place which time 
has hidden, all proceed as it is ordered. The character of 
science attaches to our pursuits. 

The difficulty of discerning the presence of law in the 
actions of rational beings grows out of the infinite variety of 
the movements of the human will and of the motives by 
which it may be swayed. In the department of history the 
difficulty of judgment is diminished, for history deals with 
the past, which is beyond the reach of change. The discern- 
ing statesman may forecast the character of coming events, 
and form a plan of action with a reasonable confidence in its 
wisdom ; but the critic, who does not bring with him the 
spirit of candid inquiry, cannot comprehend the institutions 
that are forming themselves before his eyes. 

In all antiquity no true democracy existed as a govern- 
ment ; yet our national organization accepted elements from 
the political organizations of the Greeks; it counts Christi- 
anity among its sources; it profited by the experience of 
the Roman empire in establishing inter-citizenship and do- 
mestic free trade. It was essentially imbued with the spirit 
of the Reformation, which rose up in Germany with Luther 
and was developed by Calvin in France and in Switzerland. 
It drew from England ideas of personal liberty and elements 
suited to the form of government which it had to frame. In 
its colonial period it derived from its own experience an 
opulence of forms of representative government. The 
American people have cause to be grateful to preceding 
generations for their large inheritance. Here is no rule of 
“the many ” ; it is the government by the people, the govern- 
ment by all; were individuals or a class to set themselves 
apart, they would constitute only a sect. A government 
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that is less than government by the entire people will by 
its very nature incline to the benefit of classes. The gov- 
ernment of our “ new nation” is rightly described by one of 
its greatest exponents as “‘ government of the people, by the 


people, for the people.” 

The singular combination of the best elements of the past 
in our institutions favored our increase of territory. Our 
fathers expressed their vast aspirations in the Articles of Con- 
federation. We never extended our limits in the direction 
which they pointed out; but it was not long before we 
reached the Gulf of Mexico. When a foothold in the West 
India Islands was offered to the United States, they, after 
reflection, refused to plant their foot on the richest of them 
all, and have never departed from the decision not to enter 
the tropics. The completeness of the country was not estab- 
lished till a President of the United States succeeded by one 
treaty with Great Britain and another with Mexico to enter 


grees on the Pacific. It was this settlement which perfected 
the Union. From that moment its majesty and safety rested 
on the line of east and west ; and as far as the human eye can 
see we may in consequence hold our Union in perpetuity. 

In the first Congress slavery brought danger to the Union; 
under the Presidency of John Adams, it took steps for an 
early dissolution; it was quieted for a while by Jefferson 
and his immediate successors; but from the moment that 
the country advanced its western boundary to the Pacific, 
the dissolution of the Union became impossible. The will of 
the people was able to exact its preservation; but what an 
infinity of power was necessary to carry out that will! To 
express it I adopt the words of an English writer, who is a 
master of his own noble language, a thorough scholar, and 
honored as an historian in both hemispheres. ‘“ There are 
certain things,” he says, “‘ which only democracy can execute. 
No monarchy or privileged order could have dared to take the 
measures necessary to maintain the American Union. They 


would infallibly have wrecked themselves in the effort. 


Oceana,” by James A. Froude, 391-2. 
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We may ask, What is the spirit of the government which 
has saved its life by its incomparable energy? Because the 
United States know their Constitution to be for them the 
ripened fruit of time, they have never been propagandists. 
Washington, in the letters in which he declares in favor of 
republican governments for the United States, gives as his 
reason that no other government is suited to their social and 
political condition. The United States have never im- 
portuned or encouraged others to adopt their principles of 
government prematurely. 

What traits belong specially to government by the peo- 
ple? Montesquieu, the upright magistrate, who, living 
under despotic rule, nevertheless insisted that by the Con- 
stitution of France its king was not absolute, sought in the 
records of history to discern the tendency of each great 
form of government, and has left his testimony that “ the 
spirit of monarchy is war and aggrandizement ; the spirit of 
a republic is peace and moderation.” “ L’esprit de la mon- 
archie est la guerre et l'agrandissement : l’esprit de la répub- 
lique est la paix et la modération.” ' 

The necessary conditions of the American Union con- 
sisted in an absolute equality of rights among the States. 
It was hard for some of the original thirteen to think that 
territories, far in the interior, should be absolutely equal 
with the original thirteen, and the centre of power be ul- 
timately transferred to the West, which was then a wilder- 
ness; but the voice of wisdom and the counsels of hope pre- 
vailed, and when the only irresistible cause of antagonism 
in our country was removed, there ceased to be any motive 
for dissension between the North and the South. There 
never was and never can be a collision between the West 
and the East, for they both alike wish the highways be- 
tween the oceans to be free; and by universal consent, from 
the remotest point where Maine touches Canada to the south- 
western line of California, from the orange groves of Florida 
to the strait where the Pacific Ocean drives its deep tide 
swiftly between its walls of basalt, there is for the inhabi- 


* Montesquieu, ‘‘!’Esprit des Lois,” ix. 2. 
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tants the one simple rule of universal inter-citizenship and 
universal free trade under government of the people by the 
people. 

The people of the United States are the most conserva- 
tive in the world, for they cherish self-government as the 
most precious of possessions. They make laws deliberately 
only after long reflection, and they only make laws within 
the limits of their Constitutions. From end to end of the 
United States two houses of legislation exist as the rule, 
and the executive possesses a veto. A Constitution may be 
changed only after a reference in some form to every indi- 
vidual of the community. 

If the question may be asked, Does a king or a people 
give the most honest support to the institutions which they 
both have accepted, we must turn to France for a reply. 
Once in a reconstruction of its government a Bourbon was 
enthroned in France as a constitutional king; the first suc- 
cessor to the throne conspired against that settlement and 
was driven into exile, all the world pronouncing the judg- 
ment that he justly fell. Next came the house of Orleans, 
holding up the flag of a monarchy that should be the best 
of republics. Its king, in many things a wise and faithful 
man, made the interest of his family paramount to the in- 
terest of the nation, and in legislation obstinately refused to 
extend the suffrage so as to conform it to the principle on 
which he had received the crown. And he, too, having been 
false to the principle on which he accepted power, provoked 
an insurrection, and in the judgment of mankind justly fell. 
A member of another dynasty, being called to the presidency 
of the French republic, reached at the imperial crown, and 
carried France into an unequal and wilful war with its neigh- 
bor, bringing utter defeat on himself and the heaviest 
scrrows and losses on the generous land which he had 
ruled. 

The form of government of “the new nation” seems to 
the world to be but of yesterday; and it isso; yet this gov- 
ernment by the people, for the people is the oldest one now 
existing in the civilized world this side of the empire of the 
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Czars. Since the inauguration of Washington, Portugal and 
Spain have passed from irresponsible monarchy to constitu- 
tional rule. The republic of Holland has disappeared. In 
France government by the people exists by the deliberate 
choice of the nation. Germany, which in the middle of the 
last century was divided into hundreds of sovereignties, has 
formed itself into one consolidated government with a par- 
liament elected by universal suffrage. The republic of Kos- 
ciuszko has utterly perished. Switzerland has thrown aside 
its medizxval form of confederacy, and is now a true govern- 
ment by the people. It would be hard to count the revolu- 
tions which the Grand Duchy of Austria has undergone 
within the last ninety-six years. Italy, thank God, is be- 
come one. The United Kingdom, too, is revolutionized. 
The case of England is simply this: its king and its church 
long time ago broke from the Roman see; many of the peo- 
ple accepted the Reformation ; Englishmen, including dis- 
senters, were driven through a series of conflicts to the at- 
tempt to found the government of the people by the 
people; the attempt was premature and failed. The court 
again conspired against the rights of Englishmen. The 
people, especially the dissenters, kept themselves in the 
background, and in 1688 intrusted the conduct of a new 
British revolution to the aristocracy. The price taken by 
the aristocracy for success was their own all but absolute 
rule of Great Britain. The House of Commons became 
master of the king ; and that master of the king was elected 
chiefly on the dictation of the majority of the land-owners. 
The system was secured by bringing in a new dynasty, 
which had only a parliamentary title to the Crown. This 
was the revolution of :688. 

The aristocracy of England seemed to have founded their 
power upon an everlasting rock; but the great expansion 
of industry and commerce, and the consequent immense 
accumulation of wealth, soon compelled them to make a 
place by their side for the moneyed interest. Commerce 
and industry went on; in due time the example of the 
United States had its influence in the world; France ex- 
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cited rivalry by once more entering upon the career of a free 
state; at last the reform of the British House of Commons 
began; next the corn laws were repealed ; then science by its 
successful inventions almost annihilated the cost of trans- 
portation of articles, wheat among the rest, from continent 
to continent, so that land in England lost its high value ; 
the basis on which the rule of the British land-holders rested 
began to totter; and now, in the fulness of time, the House 
of Commons, which is the ruler of the United Kingdom, 
has taken itself out of the hands of the land-owners and 
placed itself in the keeping of the British and Irish people. 
“The people,” says a late English writer,’ “are now 
sovereign, and officials of all ranks will obey their masters.” 

The United States of to-day are the chief home of the 
English-speaking population of the world; for in all their 
extent English is the language of a people of sixty millions. 
Canada stretches along their border; a straight line from 
England to Australia would cross their domain; Newfound- 
land, New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia flank them on the 
east; the Bermudas and the Bahamas are anchored near 
their doors; a general representation of all who speak the 
English tongue would find in the United States the central 
place most convenient for meeting. 


Letter from Leopold Von Ranke. 


Mr. Bancroft, upon the conclusion of his address, called 
upon the Secretary to communicate to the Association a 
letter from Leopold von Ranke, accepting honorary mem- 
bership. By a special resolution offered at the second 
annual meeting in Saratoga (see Report, vol i., p. 483), the 
Association had voted that its President should transmit its 
first testimonial of honorary membership to Leopold von 
Ranke, the oldest and most distinguished living exponent 
of historical science. Mr. Bancroft’s letter to Dr. Ranke 
(see above reference) was dated Washington, D. C., Decem- 
ber 5, 1885, when the German historian was approaching his 
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ninetieth birthday (December 21, 1886). Ranke’s reply was 


as follows: 


Dem Priisidenten des Amerikanischen historischen Vereins, 
Herrn GEORGE BANCROFT in Washington 

Erwidere ich auf sein giitiges Anschreiben, dass ich die 
stellung eines Ehrenmitgliedes in diesem Verein, zu dem ich 
erwaihlt worden bin, dankbar annehme. Zu ciner Gesell- 
schaft zu gehéren, welche jenseits des Oceans dieselben 
Zwecke verfolgt, die wir diesseits zu erreichen streben, ge- 
reicht mir zu grosser Genugthuung. Die Einheit der Studien 
verkniipft die réumlich entfernten, aber durch alte Stammes- 
verwandschaft verbundenen Nationalititen. Namentlich er- 
fiillt es mich mit Freude, Herrn George Bancroft, einen der 
Meister unseres Faches, mir aus der Ferne die Hand reichen 
zu sehen—einen Mann, der mich wiahrend seines Aufenthaltes 
in Berlin zu verehrungsvoller Freundschaft verpflichtet hat. 

Ehrerbietig und herzlich, 
LEop. Vv. RANKE. 
BERLIN, den 14 Februar, 1886. 


To the President of the American Historical Association, 
Mr. GEORGE BANCROFT, in Washington: 

In reply to your kind communication, I gratefully accept 
the position of an honorary member in the Association, to 
which I have been elected. It gives me great satisfaction 
to belong to a society pursuing beyond the ocean the same 
aims ‘hat we on this side are striving to achieve. Such 
unity of studies binds together peoples widely separated, 
yet allied by ancient kinship. It fills me with especial joy 
to see Mr. George Bancroft, one of the masters in our 
science, extending his hand to me from afar,—a man who, 
during his residence in Berlin, bound me to himself by ties 
of reverential friendship. 

Accept my hearty sentiments of respect and honor, 
LEOPOLD VON.RANKE. 


BERLIN, February 14, 1886. 


The death of Leopold von Ranke, on May 23, 1886, has 
called forth many eulogistic memorials from institutions and 
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learned societies in the Old World. It would be highly 
fitting that some formal notice of Ranke’s decease and of 
his significance to historical science be taken by this Associa- 
tion at its next annual meeting. 


General Wilson’s Paper on Columbus. 


General James Grant Wilson, president of the New York 
Genealogical and Biographical Society, presented the follow- 
ing paper : 

It is aside from my purpose to enter, in this place and in 
this presence, on the familiar story of the career of the 
“ world-seeking Genoese,” as the poet Halleck so happily 
designated the great discoverer, or to enlarge upon the 
prominent place he so justly fills in the highest rank of those 
who have sailed in what Bacon styles “the great ship of 
time.” Nor is it my intention to invite you to accompany 
me through sunny and picturesque Spain, which I lately 
visited, chiefly in search of memorials and footprints of the 
illustrious explorer who contributed so much to the glory 
and to the shame of Ferdinand and Isabella. 

It is rather my purpose to call the attention of the Asso- 
ciation at this early day to the important subject of the pro- 
posed celebration of the quadricentennial of the discovery of 
our continent, and also to an interesting feature of that cele- 
bration—the erection of a noble statue to Columbus of 
heroic size in the nation’s capital or in the Central Park of 
the metropolis of America, that famous land, as Columbus 
describes it, in a recently discovered letter, with a view to 
possible action on the part of this body in both schemes. 
To the proposed celebration and to the Columbus statue it 
would seem that no one could possibly take exception. 
Joseph Mede might have done so, who two centuries ago 
expressed the belief that the Devil led Columbus and his 
companions to our continent. Lord North, a hundred 
years later, might have objected,as he then humorously ex- 
ecrated the memory of the man who had discovered a 
country which gave him and his ministry so much trouble. 
A third objector might possibly be found in the person of 
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an English farmer who, as John Bright informed me, ex- 
pressed the belief, a few summers since, that all the agricul- 
tural distress in England was owing to those “ blasted West- 
ern States,” adding “ For my part, Mr. Bright, I wish Col- 
umbus had never discovered the confounded country.” 
Many who are present this morning will remember that 
some two years ago the subject of a commemoration of the 
four-hundredth anniversary of the discovery of our country 
was first agitated in the United States. In the columns of 
the New York /ndependent there appeared letters from many 
of the leading men of the land, all, as I remember, approving 
of the project, while there was naturally a diversity of opin- 
ion as to the particular character and form of the Columbus 
festival. To many present it may also be known that the 
late king of Spain entered most heartily into the scheme of 
a celebration in 1892, one feature of which was the projected 
visit of a large Spanish squadron, accompanied by the fleets 
of other nations, our own to rank next to that of Spain, to 
the landfall of Columbus in the West Indies,’ the expedition 
touching at New York when on its return. In that squadron 
the young king expected to take passage for the New World, 
accompanied by many of the grandees of Spain, including 
the present representative of Columbus, my honored friend, 
the Duke of Veragua. In conversing on the subject with 
your speaker, Alfonzo remarked: “‘ Columbus should form an 
enduring bond between Spain and the United States.” 
Desirous of ascertaining in how far the king's death last 
year had affected the Spanish project, I wrote last month to 
Madrid and yesterday morning received a reply. The 
descendant of Columbus remarks: “ Measures will certainly 
be taken to direct and give expression to the national senti- 
ment of Spain, which has already been manifested in various 
ways in favor of a Columbus celebration of grand and 


? Columbus, according to the latest investigations, certainly landed on Cat, 
Samana, or Watlings islands. These investigations, pursued chiefly in the 
explorer’s log-book, would seem to indicate that the admiral’s landing place 
was the last-mentioned island, now (1886) believed to be the true San Salvador. 
This is perhaps as near as the world will ever come to a certain knowledge of 
the “‘ landfall ” of Columbus on the American Continent. 
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majestic proportions. The presence of Sefior Mont in the 
Spanish Cabinet, he being a person of lofty mind and highly 
patriotic, warrants the belief that he will know how to inter- 
pret public opinion, and will make an earnest effort toward 
rendering the Columbus festival of 1892 a complete success, 
and of giving to it a character truly universal with the 
co-operation of the civilized nations of the two continents. 
The United States of America, which has through many of 
its leading citizens expressed a desire to honor the memory 
of Columbus in his centennial, will surely stand second 
to none in contributing to the success which is desired, and 
will aid and join with Spain in organizing it. The idea of 
erecting in New Yorka statue equal to the one of Columbus 
recently unveiled in Madrid is indeed worthy of praise and 
applause. It is in my opinion the best of all the many 
statues of the Admiral which have been erected in the 
various cities of Europe.” 

What I would venture to hope, Mr. President, is that the 
members of this Association will give expression to their 
views on the subject of the Columbus celebration and the 
erection of the statue, and that the Association may possibly 
think proper to take both in hand. I certainly know of no 
American society that could do so with more propriety. 
The entire expense of the statue will be but fifteen thousand 
dollars. The cost of the celebration of 1892 would doubtless 
be borne by the United States government, as it should be 
a government celebration. It is a singular circumstance 
that nowhere on the American continent is there a respect- 
able statue of its illustrious discoverer. This is certainly not 
creditable to the country where it is manifestly proper that a 
statue of Columbus should be seen. The approaching four- 
hundredth anniversary of the momentous event would seem 
an appropriate time to unveil such a memorial to the 
“ world-seeking Genoese.” It is a work in which the people 
of all portions of our common country should feel alike 
interested. On my return from Spain I called the attention 
of several personal friends to the subject. They each 
responded with a subscription of one hundred dollars, and I 
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also secured a site in the Central Park near the noble figures 
of Shakespeare and Sir Walter Scott. Fifteen thousand 
dollars, as I have said, will purchase a replica of the finest 
statue of Columbus which has yet been made. It was set 
up in the Plaza de Colon of Madrid, in 1884, and meets the 
hearty approval of the Royal Historical Society of Spain, 
and of the Duke of Veragua, who will doubtless be present 
with a Spanish squadron to see it unveiled in October, 1892. 
You havea photograph before you of this splendid statue 
by Sefior Sufiol, and also a portrait of the lineal descendant 
of Columbus, who is not unlike him in appearance. 

Columbus was like Casar, “constant as the morning 
star ’’—in his quest. Let this Association be equally con- 
stant in carrying out the projects that I have, Mr. President, 
so briefly brought to its notice.’ 

Perhaps I may be permitted to read the Columbus letter 
already alluded to. It was addressed to Agostino Barberigo, 
Doge of Venice, two days before the Admiral sailed from 
Palos. It has lain perdu for three hundred and ninety-two 
years among the fifteen millions of Venetian archives con- 
tained in an ancient monastery near the Grand Canal. 
Many of the manuscripts shown to me were a thousand 
years old! The original letter was written in Spanish, and 
is as follows: 

“ MAGNIFICENT SIR:—Since your Republic has not deem- 
ed it convenient to accept my offers, and all the spite of my 
many enemies has been brought in force to oppose my peti- 
tion, I have thrown myself in the arms of God, my maker, 
and he, by the intercession of the Saints, has caused the 
most clement King of Castile not to refuse to generously 
assist my project toward the discovery of a new world. 

“And, praising thereby the good God, I obtained the 


1 Ten years ago Robert C. Winthrop, of Massachusetts, said : ‘‘ From the 
hour when Columbus and his compeers discovered our continent, its ultimate 
political destiny was fixed. At the very gateway of the pantheon of American 
liberty and American independence might well be seen a triple monument— 
like that to the old inventors of printing at Frankfort,—including Columbus 
and Americus Vespucius and Cabot. They were the precursors in the only 
progress of freedom which was to have no backward steps.” 
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placing under my command of men and ships, and am about 
to start on a voyage to that famous land, grace to which in- 
tent God has been pleased to bestow upon me. 

“ And I thank you for all your kind acts, and beg that you 
will pray for me.” 

What a surprising tone of confidence Columbus displays 
in this brief and beautiful letter, and how interesting his 
reference to that “‘ famous land,” combined with the char- 
acteristic artlessness of the truly great man! 

The amiable and admirable American biographer of the 
Admiral said to me when I saw him for the last time at 
Sunnyside: “If in another world we are permitted to meet 
those who have gone before us, among the illustrious men 
of all ages, I should most wish to see and speak with Colum- 
bus and the gentle Shakespeare.” Many present would 
doubtless unite in that wish. Whether Irving has been 
gratified we cannot tell, but it is certain that in this world 
the memory of the wool-comber’s son of Genoa, and the 
Warwickshire peasant who sleeps in sweet Stratford, will 
ever continue to be cherished 


** With earth’s and sea’s rich gems, 
With April's first-born flowers 
And all things rare,” 


and their names and their fame will endure to 


‘* The last syllable of recorded time.” 


Abstract of Dr. Hart’s Paper. 


After a paper on “ The Landfall of John Cabot, in 1497,” 
by Professor E. N. Horsford, of Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
Dr. Albert Bushnell Hart, Instructor in American History 
in Harvard University, gave some valuable suggestions on 
“Graphic Methods of Illustrating History.” He began by 
briefly speaking of the value of illustrations which appeal to 
the eye, as arousing and holding the interest of listeners, and 
making clear complicated details. He then proceeded to de- 
scribe the practical methods of making large-scale maps and 
diagrams, exemplifying his description with charts prepared 
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by students and in use in classes. Many were drawn on 
ordinary manilla paper, a few on bleached muslin, and others 
on printed outline maps; he preferred permanent colored 
maps to those drawn upon black-boards. The colors were 
usually ordinary water-colors, and he found inexperienced 
students quite equal to draughting and coloring them. He 
suggested, also, convenient ways of displaying and storing 
large maps. The application of the system was shown by 
the exhibition of sample maps and charts illustrating various 
subjects connected with American or other history ; among 
them were, the territorial growth of the country, the dis- 
tribution of votes in successive tariff and other important 
measures, maps of campaigns, and local maps, and co-ordi- 
nate charts illustrating social and economic facts. He 
showed that such diagrams often bring out unsuspected 
truths; and ended with a plan for a systematic atlas of 
large maps to be made by each teacher and lecturer for his 
own use. 


Abstract of Professor Tyler’s Paper. 


Professor Moses Coit Tyler, of Cornell University, then 
read a timely and suggestive paper on “ The Neglect and 
Destruction of Historical Materials in this Country.” The 
following isa brief abstract: By historical materials I mean 
written or even printed documents of every sort, which are 
of value as bearing testimony concerning our past,—letters, 
diaries, personal memoranda, speeches, pamphlets, newspa- 
pers, and all other verbal records, particularly such as are 
unique or nearly so, the extinction of which would be the 
extinction of so much evidence as to men and things in our 
history. Is it not true that with us there is rather more 
danger than is the case, for example, in Central and Western 
Europe, that the private papers left by men in public life, 
which would in after times become of confidential, delicate, 
and priceless value in the study of the events touched by 
these men’s careers, should be negligently kept by their 
descendants or heirs, or as negligently dispersed, or left to 
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ciety is composed of more movable elements than was the 
case even in the colonial time. We have few examples of 
families maintained through several generations in the same 
homes; our houses are of combustible material; and our 
habits are those of recklessness as to fires. The result of our 
present social conditions is that the kinds of historical docu- 
ments now referred to, if retained in private custody, are pe- 
culiarly liable to neglect, and even to destruction. 
Examples were then given showing how important histori- 
cal materials have perished in the various ways described. 
Particular accounts were given of the neglect and partial de- 
struction of the papers of Theodoric Bland, of Samuel 
Adams, and of a later statesman whose name was withheld. 
On the basis of these facts, the writer asked whether it 
would not be timely for this National Association of histori- 
cal students to make use of its continental position to suggest 
to our fellow-countrymen, and particuiarly to our brethren 
and associates in historical study, in all parts of the land, two 


or three measures for correcting present defects in our treat- 
ment of historical materials. 

(1) In the frequent lack among us of the continuity of 
families, in circumstances favorable to the preservation of 
important historical materials, attention is directed to the 
continuity of learned corporations, such as colleges and _his- 
torical societies, and to the possible use of these as the safest 
custodians of all historical materials now in private hands. 

(2) The attention of such learned corporations, particularly 
of State, County, and Town Historical Societies, is earnestly 
directed to the importance of their attracting to themselves 
the custody of important historical materials, by providing 
themselves with buildings, or at least portions of buildings, 
which are really proof against fire. 

(3) This Association urges upon all persons interested in 
historical studies, in all parts of the country, to take some 
pains to ascertain the existence and the present condition of 
historical materials that may now be in private hands in their 
respective neighborhoods, and wherever possible to induce 
the possessors of such materials to place them, either as a 
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gift or as a trust, in the custody of permanent public 
societies. 

Professor Tyler's paper called forth from Mr. Bancroft the 
remark that he had once been asked by a lady to write the 
biography of her husband, a man of distinction. When he 
asked for his papers, she replied that there were none. She 
had thought it her duty to her husband to burn every paper 
which he had left. Judge Mellen Chamberlain, of the Bos- 
ton Public Library, emphasized the points made by Profes- 
sor Tyler, and said he thought that autograph hunters had 
sometimes unconsciously rendered great service to historical 
literature by preserving letters that would have been de- 
stroyed but for interest in the signatures. 

EVENING SESSION. 
TUESDAY, April 27, 1886. 

The meeting was called to order by Mr. Justin Winsor, 
the First Vice-President of the Association. The attend- 
ance was even larger than in the morning. The presence of 
well-known public men, both senators and representatives, 
was noted, in addition to many residents of Washington. 
The first paper of the evening, by Alexander Brown, Esq., of 
Nelson County, Virginia, was presented by Dr. Charles 
Deane, Vice-President of the Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety. The following is an abstract of Mr. Brown’s article, 
which was entitled, “‘ New Views of Early Virginia History, 
1606-1619."". It has been privately printed for the author. 


Abstract of Mr. Brown’s Paper. 


A full and fair history of the founding and founders of 
Virginia has never been published. It was against the in- 
terest of the colony and of the company, in the beginning, 
to make public their affairs, and therefore the council of 
Virginia neither published a full history of their colony them- 
selves, nor were their early records ever used by others for 
that purpose. 

In 1624 the company was dissolved, since which time none 
of their original manuscript records of transactions prior to 
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1619 have been available to the historian. Hence we have 
been forced, by the lack of other evidence, to rely almost en- 
tirely on the partisan work of Captain John Smith and his 
associates for “‘ our knowledge of the infancy of our State,” 
and on the materials used by Stith—materials evidently par- 
tisan when referring to dates prior to 1619. I think it is cer- 
tainly very unjust to the early leaders in the colony and 
company who founded Virginia, that our ideas of them and 
of their work should be derived almost entirely from un- 
friendly evidence. I doubt if correct history can be written 
from controversial data, even when we have all the evidence 
of both sides before us, and I am sure that it is impossible to 
do so on ex parte evidence alone. I have been, and am, try- 
ing to gather together copies of every remaining cotemporary 
reference to Virginia during the foundation period, from 1606 
to 1619, whether in manuscript or in print, in English, Span- 
ish, French, or any other language. Under this heading my 
collection is now very complete. I have made a careful 
study of the whole subject, and I am convinced that the 
planting of the colony of Virginia was one of the broadest, 
most far-seeing, and noblest enterprises ever undertaken. 
The paper then treated in detail the subject of the Virginia 
Company of London, its organization, officers, members, 
meetings, and its objects in planting Virginia. <A brief his- 
torical summary, from 1606 to 1614, was then given, showing 
some of the difficulties that had to be overcome. 


Hon. William Wirt Henry’s Paper. 


The next paper was upon “ The Part Taken by Virginia, 
under the Leadership of Patrick Henry, in Establishing 
Religious Liberty as a Foundation of American Govern- 
ment,” by the Hon. William Wirt Henry, of Richmond, 
Virginia. The following extracts are taken from the 
address : 

At the date of the American Revolution, although more 
than one sect had claimed religious freedom, and an absolute 
divorce of Church and State, it may be safely asserted that 
no civil government which had ever existed had allowed the 
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claim. It fell to the lot of Virginia to lead the way in 
forming new governments when independence had been de- 
termined on. Her Convention, on 15th May, 1776, ordered 
her delegates to move independence in the Continental 
Congress, and on the same day a committee was appointed 
to frame a Bill of Rights and Constitution, both of which 
were reported and adopted before Congress had acted on her 
motion. The Convention was duly impressed with the im- 
portance of their task, for not only were they to frame a 
plan of government for Virginia as an independent State, 
but they were reminded by letters that the other colonies 
were looking to Virginia for guidance as to a trusted leader. 
If great things were expected of this body, greater things 
were accomplished by it. On 12th June, 1776, was adopted 
by a unanimous vote “a declaration of rights made by the 
representatives of the good people of Virginia, assembled in 
full and free Convention ; which rights do pertain to them 
and their posterity, as the basis and foundation of govern- 
ment,’’ which has immortalized the body, and has been 
adopted as the foundation of all American governments. 
Such a statement of political rights had never been ap- 
proached before, and has never been surpassed since, nor is 
it easy to believe it ever will be. It far surpasses Magna 
Charta and the Bill of Rights of 1688, both of which are in- 
cluded in it, and is in truth an epitome of all history relating 
to the struggles of the human race for civil and religious 
liberty, and a prophecy of the future of free government. 
Its sixteen sections, like the sixteen faces of a magnificent 
diamond, give forth a blended and wondrous light, caught 
from the very portals of heaven, constituting it the Koh-i- 
noor of political jewels. 

To George Mason, a Virginia planter and a statesman of 
the highest order, we are indebted for the original draft of 
this immortal paper; but it appears by evidence which can- 
not be gainsaid, that two of the most important sections 
were the work of Patrick Henry. Edmund Randolph was 
a member of the committee that drafted the paper, and in 
after life differed widely with Mr. Henry upon the question 
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of the adoption of the Federal Constitution, towards whom 
he displayed some personal bitterness in the Convention 
which ratified that instrument. His statements, therefore, 
in favor of Mr. Henry cannot be questioned. He left a 
history of Virginia in manuscript, a fragment of which is in 
the possession of the Virginia Historical Society. In this 
he gives an account of the Bill of Rights, and of each sec- 
tion. Hesays: “The fifteenth, recommending an adherence 
and frequent recurrence to fundamental principles, and the 
sixteenth, unfettering the exercise of religion, were proposed 
by Mr. Henry.” As reported to the body, these read as 
follows: 

“That no free government, or the blessings of liberty, 
can be preserved to any people but by a firm adherence to 
justice, moderation, temperance, frugality, and virtue, and 
by frequent recurrence to fundamental principles. 

“ That religion, or the duty we owe to our Creator, and 
the manner of discharging it, can be directed only by reason 
and conviction, and not by force or violence ; and, therefore, 
that all men should enjoy the fullest toleration in the exer- 
cise of religion, according to the dictates of conscience, 
unpunished and unrestrained by the magistrate, unless, 
under the color of religion, any man disturb the peace, the 
happiness, or the safety of society; and that it is the mutu- 
al duty of all to practise Christian forbearance, love, and 
charity towards each other.” 

This statement of the rights of conscience is in almost 
the same words used by the Independents in the Assembly 
of Westminster Divines, and the word “ toleration ”’ was of 
course used in its most liberal sense. But the acute and 
logical mind of James Madison detected the danger which 
lurked in the word, and he moved to amend the section so 
as to avoid its use. As adopted by the Convention, it reads: 

“ That religion, or the duty which we owe to our Creator, 
and the manner of discharging it, can be directed only by 
reason and conviction, not by force or violence ; and there- 
fore all men are equally entitled to the free exercise of 
religion according to the dictates of conscience; and that 
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it is the mutual duty of all to practise Christian forbear- 
ance, love, and charity towards each other.” 

It is the high honor of Virginia that she was thus the first 
state in the history of the world to pronounce the decree of 
absolute divorce between Church and State, and to lay as the 
chief corner-stone of her fabric of government this precious 
stone of religious liberty, which had been rejected by the 
builders. 

Her example was followed sooner or later by every State 
in the Union, and thus the principle of perfect religious 
liberty has become “ the chief corner-stone of the American 
system of government.” 

When we remember that a large proportion, if not ma- 
jority, of the Virginia Convention were members of the 
Established Church, and some of them, certainly Edmund 
Pendleton, the President, and Archibald Cary, a prominent 
member, had as magistrates imprisoned Dissenters (Baptist 
ministers) for preaching, it may well be asked how they were 
induced to vote unanimously for this provision. The ex- 
planation doubtless is to be found in the fact that the dis- 
cussions of human rights which the period produced had 
caused a great enlargement of views, and the growth of dis- 
sent in the colony had become so great that religious liberty 
could no longer be denied, when it was demanded by such a 
leader of the people as Patrick Henry. He seemed to know, 
as if by intuition, when the popular mind was ready for 
every political movement during the entire Revolution, and 
he never made a mistake as to the proper time to take a step 
in advance. 

His views of human freedom were early imbibed. His 
father was connected with the Established Church, but his 
mother was a Dissenter, and a member of the congregation 
to which Samuel Davies, the great orator and divine, minis- 
tered before he was called to the presidency of Princeton. 
From him he, when a youth, first learned what was true elo- 
quence and how to value religious liberty. 

Mr. Jefferson, though not in the Convention when the Bill 
of Rights was framed, was one of the committee to revise 
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the laws of Virginia, and suggest such acts as were proper 
for the new State. Among those which he drafted was the 
famous “ Act to Establish Religious Freedom,” which was 
passed Dec. 16, 1785. He seized upon the proposition em- 
bodied in the 16th section of the Bill of Rights, that religion 
should be directed by reason and not by force, and the state- 
ment embodied in the question of Milton, “ who ever knew 
truth put to the worse in a free and open encounter?” And 
these he expanded in a magnificent preamble which intro- 
duced the following act : 


‘* Be it enacted by the General Assembly, That no man shall be compelled 
to frequent or support any religious worship, place, or ministry whatsoever, nor 
shall be enforced, restrained, molested, or burthened in his body or goods, nor 
shall otherwise suffer on account of his religious opinions or belief ; but that 
all men shall be free to profess and by argument to maintain their opinions in 
matters of religion, and that the same shall in no wise diminish, enlarge, or 


affect their civil capacities.” 


This act, the authorship of which Mr. Jefferson desired to 
be noted on his tombstone, is frequently referred to as the 
establishment of religious liberty in Virginia. But it con- 
tained no principle which had not already been more sol- 
emnly enacted in the Bill of Rights more than nine years 
before its passage, and the Legislature on January 24, 1799, 
in repealing certain acts deemed in conflict therewith, ex- 
pressly declared that this act was “ a true exposition of the 
principles of the Bill of Rights.” 

The Constitution of the United States, as proposed by the 
Convention that framed it, contained no guaranty of reli- 
gious liberty. Its only reference to the subject was in sec- 
tion 3, article 6, in these words: “ No religious test shall 
ever be required as a qualification to any office or public 
trust under the United States.” 

It is well known that Mr. Henry, in the Virginia Conven- 
tion called to consider the Federal Constitution, opposed its 
adoption in its unamended form. In the first speech in 
which he developed his objections to the instrument, he 
called attention to the fact that it contained no guaranty 
of religious liberty. Mr. Madison, who was pledged to sus- 
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tain the Constitution as it was framed by the Convention, 
was forced to admit the fact ; and though Mr. Henry’s lan- 
guage in drawing such a guaranty had not been strong 
enough for him in framing the Virginia Bill of Rights, he 
now took the position that no guaranty was needed, claim- 
ing that the diversity of sects was the best protection of relig- 
ious liberty. This did not satisfy Mr. Henry, and he urged 
the objection time and again during the memorable debates 
which followed, under the leadership of Mr. Henry on the 
one side and Mr. Madison on the other. It soon became 
apparent to Mr. Madison that although a considerable 
majority had been counted on for the Constitution when 
the Convention met, he would not be able to carry the body 
for it in its unamended form. He thereupon changed his 
ground and promised, if the paper should be adopted, he 
would exert himself to procure the amendments which 
should be proposed by the Convention. A struggle then 
arose between the party led by Mr. Henry and that led by 
Mr. Madison, whether the amendments should be required 
to be engrafted before Virginia would adopt the instrument, 
or whether the Convention should adopt first and trust to 
subsequent amendments. As so many States had already 
adopted it, Mr. Madison urged with great force the dangers 
of disunion, and finally carried his point by a majority of 
only eight in a vote of 168. Mr. Henry had already pre- 
sented the amendments which the Convention finally recom- 
mended, and directed their representatives in the Congress to 
urge First among these was a bill of rights, the 20th sec- 
tion of -which was in the following words: 

“The relizion, or the duty which we owe to our Creator, 
and the manrer of discharging it, can be directed only by 
reason and conviction, not by force or violence ; and there- 
fore all men have an equal, natural, and inalienable right to 
the free exercise of religion according to the dictates of con- 
science, and that no particular sect or society ought to be 
favored or established, by law, in preference to others.”’ 

Mr. Henry was in the next Legislature of his State, and 
thoroughly controlled ity; He carried through the body a 
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memorial to Congress urging the call of another Federal 
Convention to consider the amendments to the Constitution. 
He was so anxious about the fate of the amendments, and 
so determined that they should have no lukewarm support 
from Virginia, that he defeated Mr. Madison for senator, 
and procured the election of Richard Henry Lee and William 
Grayson, who were fully in accord with his views. Mr. 
Madison then offered for the House of Representatives, and 
was returned by his district. In fulfilment of the require- 
ment of the Virginia Convention and of his own pledge, he 
brought the matter before the House of Represcntatives, 
and, after much opposition, he succeeded in carrying through 
the amendments which that Congress proposed to the States, 
ten of which were adopted. The first of those adopted 
contains a guaranty of religious liberty in these words: 
“Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of 


religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof.” 

When the Virginia Convention met in 1788, eight States 
had ratified the Constitution, but no one had proposed an 
amendment securing religious liberty. Five days before the 
action of Virginia, the New Hampshire Convention ratified 
the instrument with a recommendation of amendments, one 
of which was for the security of religious liberty ; but I find, 
from a letter of Senator Grayson to Mr. Henry, of 12th June, 
1789, that when Mr. Madison brought forward the matter of 
amendments in Congress, the representatives of New Hamp- 
shire were among those who opposed him. A month after 
the adjournment of the Virginia Convention, New York 
followed her example in ratifying and proposing similar 
amendments, and North Carolina and Rhode Island refused 
to ratify until amendments were engrafted. It is known 
that the action of North Carolina was induced by the influ- 
ence of Mr. Henry, who urged it on her leading men. What 
influence he may have exerted in New York and Rhode 
Island, I know not. But I am entirely safe in saying that it 
was the influence of the principle embodied in the Virginia 
Bill of Rights upon the American States, and the steps 
taken upon the requirement of the Virginia Convention of 
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1788, that caused to be engrafted upon the United States 
Constitution its guaranty of religious liberty. And further, 
that it was under the leadership of Patrick Henry that relig- 
ious liberty has been established as a part of the fundamental 
law of our land. 


Abstract of Dr. Channing’s Paper. 


Dr. Edward Channing, after some preliminary remarks illus- 
trating the fact that society in the English North American 
colonies was based to a considerable extent upon aristocratic 
foundations, said that, in his opinion, our historical writers 
had laid too much stress upon the taxation difficulties as being 
the main, if not the only, cause of the American Revolution. 
He did not believe that the problem was so simple as that. 
Successful revolutions are not usually based on such slight 
foundations. Then, too, the tax was not of a kind to have 
been heavily felt by the people at large. And as for the 
principle of no taxation without representation, outside of a 
small coterie of leading men, it does not appear that the 
colonists cared much about the matter. Besides, have our 
writers written what was strictly true when they have taken 
it for granted that Chatham and Camden were right in their 
arguments as to the constitutionality of taxing the colonists 
in a parliament in which the colonists had no men to represent 
them who had actually been elected by their votes? There 
was no doubt in the speaker’s mind but that Mansfield was per- 
fectly correct in asserting that the colonists were as truly rep- 
resented as the people of many parts of England itself. No! 
The causes of the Revolution are to be sought much deeper. 
So far as Massachusetts is concerned, they can be traced to 
the famous agreement which was signed at Cambridge, in 
England, before the great Puritan migration began. Promi- 
nent among the causes of the rebellion which led to our sep- 
aration from the parent state was the dread, ever present to 
the eyes of Methodists, Baptists, and Episcopalians alike, 
that the Anglican hierarchy would be introduced into this 
country. It was natural enough that the descendants of the 
Massachusetts Puritans should feel so. But it was natural, 
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too, that the Episcopalians of Virginia should feel the same 
thing. They, as well as the New Englanders, preferred to 
manage their own affairs to suit their own wants and purses. 
Another most important factor in that movement was the 
opposition which the colonies, especially Massachusetts and 
Virginia, had received and were constantly receiving at the 
hands of the English authorities in their commercial trans- 
actions. This interference menaced the humblest artisan as 
well as the proudest merchant, and undoubtedly contributed 
materially to inducing them to oppose the home govern- 
ment when the time came. But in a wider sense, it seems 
to me that the Revolution was no mere struggle against the 
theory that the colonies were really colonies, and should be 
treated as such, and not as integral parts of the empire. It 
was in no inconsiderable degree a niovement against the ex- 
clusive privileges enjoyed by certain classes in the colonies 
themselves. In other words, then, it was in great part a 
social movement. The cry of “no taxation without repre- 
sentation ” was merely the issue upon which the astute poli- 
ticians of that time united the colonies, and fought the bat- 
tle of freedom from social, economic, and religious restraints. 


Abstract of Paper by T. Jefferson Coolidge, Jr. 


A valuable paper on “ The Development of Municipal 
Government in Massachusetts’’ was then read by T. Jeffer- 
son Coolidge, Jr.,a graduate student of Harvard University, 
who bore the very lineaments of the Virginia advocate of 
town government. The following is a résumé : 

There seems to have been a very gradual change from the 
form of town government to that of city government in 
Massachusetts. The origin of our New England town gov- 
ernment has been the subject of much controversy. We are 
told by one that this system is indigenous to the soil, of nat- 
ural growth; by another that it is moulded on the lines of 
the Congregational Church; while a learned judge claims that 
it is the creation of the General Court. There are some who 
would make it of Germanic origin, and others who trace its 
development directly from the English parish system of 1620. 
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There is nothing incompatible in these various views. The 
English parish system, from which it seems probable our town 
government is derived, may be of Germanic origin. Trans- 
planted to our soil, such a system would be greatly affected 
by the form of the Congregational Church government and 
by the condition of the early settlements of New England ; 
while the General Court certainly defined the powers exer- 
cised by the towns. 

Whatever may be the truth regarding its origin, this sys- 
tem took firm root, and while at first all the business of the 
town was transacted in open town meeting, it soon became 
customary to delegate certain powers to officers chosen an- 
nually. All local authority was vested in the town, and was 
exercised by the inhabitants assembled in the meeting-house 
at a regularly called town meeting, all those rated at £20 
estate being entitled to a vote. An annual meeting was 
held in March, according to law, at which town officers were 
elected for the term of one year; taxes were voted and ap- 
propriations made for schools, for the support of the minis- 
ter, the care of the highways and for other town expenses. 
Other town meetings were called by the selectmen when any 
important business had to be transacted, or at the request of 
ten voters. 

The selectmen were the principal executive officers and 
exercised a general oversight of the prudential affairs of the 
town, subject to the orders for their guidance which might 
have been passed at town meeting, and most of the duties 
which were not specially delegated to other officers were 
performed by them. They lacked, however, any real execu- 
tive authority. The overseers of the poor, board of health, 
surveyors of highways, town treasurer and other officers 
executed their respective duties, but their fields of action 
were never clearly defined, and as the towns grew larger and 
the number of officers increased, this system became compli- 
cated, though admirably adapted to small, practical, and 
vigorous communities. 

This form of government worked well until the population 
of a town became so great that all of the voters could not 
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deliberate in open town meeting. When the population 
had increased to this extent, but few of the inhabitants 
attended the meetings, except from interested motives, and 
the danger of a corrupt and inefficient government became 
very great. As early as 1650 there had been some conflict 
of authority between the town of Boston and the county 
officers, and the dissatisfaction caused by the dislike of the 
county officers, when united with the desire for a stronger 
executive, caused plans of incorporation for the town of 
Boston to be brought forward in 1708, 1762, 1784, 1785, and 
1791-92. None of these plans were accepted. In 1784 one 
of the plans proposed provided in effect for a representative 
government of thirty-eight men, who should possess all the 
powers of the town in the administration of affairs and elect 
an executive officer to be called the mayor. It also increased 
the duties of the selectmen, to be called aldermen, while 
leaving to the citizens, in town meeting assembled, sub- 
stantial power. The other plans show that the desire for 
municipal reform and for a more efficient government was 
steadily gaining ground. 

Turning now to the special statutes which gradually 
effected a change in the government of Boston, we find that 
an act of 1799 provided for the election of a board of health 
in Boston, one member to be chosen by each ward. This is 
a most important link in the development of municipal gov- 
ernment, as it is the first instance of the actual e/ection of any 
officers by ward meetings in Massachusetts. The ward sys- 
tem was extended by the passage of a statute in 1802, which 
provided for the election by wards of twenty-four assistant 
assessors, who were in their turn to elect the three town 
assessors. This is the advanced stage of representative gov- 
ernment. When, in 1813, the finances of the town became 
much confused, a committee of finance, to consist of the 
selectmen, overseers of the poor and board of health, was 
further created by special statute, and given the power of 
electing one person to act both as town treasurer and col- 
lector, and of superintending the finances. In 1814, when 
the population of Boston was not far from twenty-eight 
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thousand, and again in 1815, schemes for reform of the 
municipal government were again brought forward. There 
had been grave doubts in the minds of many whether the 
General Court possessed the authority to grant city charters, 
but in 1820 an amendment to the constitution of the State 
dispelled all these. 

By 1821 the town form of government, though strength- 
ened by the election of some officers in wards and of others 
by the representatives of the people on the several boards of 
officers, had become utterly inadequate for the properly 
carrying on of the business of a town of forty-three thousand 
inhabitants. Finally, on the 31st of December of that year, 
a plan for incorporation was recommended, which was 
amended and later accepted, by which the town was in 
future to be known as the “City of Boston.” The entire 
administration of affairs was placed in the hands of one 
principal officer, the mayor; one select body of eight per- 
sons, the aldermen; and one more numerous body, the 
common-councilmen. The whole, in their aggregate ca- 
pacity, were to be denominated the city council. The 
common-councilmen, four from each ward, and some of the 
other city officers, were to be elected by wards, while the 
mayor, aldermen, and all State and United States officers, 
were to be elected at large, but to be voted for in wards. 
The administration of the police and the powers invested by 
law in the selectmen were to be exercised in future by the 
mayor and aldermen, while the remaining powers held by 
the town meeting were to be vested in the city council, 
which was to consist of the two boards, one the mayor 
and aldermen, the other the board of common-councilmen, 
each board sitting separately and having a negative on the 
other. All sittings of the common-council and the sitting 
of the board of aldermen for administrative business were to 
be public. The first charter of the “City of Boston,” which 
was granted by the Legislature and accepted by the citizens 
in 1822, was modelled after this plan. 

I have attempted to demonstrate that this city govern- 
ment was gradually developed through a series of plans 
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offered by committees for the reform of the government of 
Boston, assisted by amendments to the town system which 
were from time to time made by special statute. The love 
for the familiar local forms of government in Massachusetts 
was so strong that no city government could have been 
created until the people became convinced of its necessity. 
When this time had come, they copied none of the char- 
ters of the large cities of other States, as they granted too 
arbitrary powers to the city officials and admitted the State 
authorities as partners in the local government; but passing 
by these, they drew up a charter of incorporation, having 
for its mainspring the Massachusetts town system of gov- 
ernment, while correcting the long-felt need of a stronger 
executive officer. 

We can distinguish the town meeting in the meeting of 
the representatives of the wards sitting as a common-coun- 
cil, and we can see the selectmen with their chairman, whose 
powers have been enlarged, sitting as mayor and aldermen. 
The great change which was made from the old town system, 
in the erection of the first city charter of Boston, was in 
giving the selectmen or aldermen concurrent power with the 
common-council in legislative affairs. Is not this, the only 
radical change from the town system, at the root of many of 
the evils which exist in our city government to-day? If the 
common-council were given the sole power of appropriat- 
ing money, and the aldermen the sole power of expending 
it through legitimate channels under the supervision of the 
mayor, the responsibility would no longer be divided, and 
each board could be held strictly to account for the perform- 
ance of its duties, and we should have a satisfactory city 
government, which would be the exact reproduction ona 
broader and representative scale of that wonderful little 
republic—The Massachusetts Town. 


MORNING SESSION. 
WEDNESDAY, Afri/ 28, 1886. 


The Association convened for its second session on Wed- 
nesday, April 28th, and was promptly called to order at ten 
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o'clock by Mr. Bancroft, who presided throughout the entire 
morning exercises, as he had done on the previous day. The 
first paper was read by Edward G. Mason, Esq., of Chicago, 
on “The March of the Spaniards across Illinois.” The 
paper was printed in full in the May number, 1886, of the 
Magazine of American History. 


Abstract of Mr. Mason’s Paper. 


During the American Revolution, after Spain had been 
induced to take part in the war against Great Britain, she 
made herself mistress of the English posts at Baton Rouge, 
Natchez, and Mobile. On these conquests she based a claim 
to the region east of the Mississippi, at least as far as the 
river Ohio, and at the period now in question was preparing 
to strengthen her pretensions and to include in them what we 
know as the Northwest. 

The Spanish capital of Upper Louisiana was the little village 
of St. Louis, founded as a trading post by the French 
in 1764. Its governor in 1781 was Don Francisco Cruvat, 
and in January of that year, from his garrison went forth 
the expedition whose fortunes we are to follow. Don 
Eugenio Pourré, the commander, ranked as captain in the 
Spanish line, and Don Carlos Tayon, the second in command, 
was a licutenant in the same service. Their little band com- 
prised sixty-five militiamen and sixty Indians. They set 
forth on no ordinary journey. Four hundred miles or more, 
in the depth of winter, they were to toil through forests and 
over prairies to reach their destination. 

The goal of this strange and toilsome march was the 
English Fort St. Joseph, situated within the limits of the 
present State of Michigan. It was the head-quarters of the 
Indian traders for the region about the sources of the IIli- 
nois River, and was at this time the nearest fortification to 
St. Louis which flew the English flag. This was the place 
which the government of Spain, now vigorously engaged in 
the war against Great Britain, had resolved to capture, and 
to this end this march across what is now the State of 


Illinois was made. 
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The weather was unusually severe and their supplies but 
scanty. But these hardy warriors pushed boldly on, and 
found the few English traders and soldiers within the stock- 
ade totally unprepared for the sudden dash which made 
them prisoners and transferred Fort St. Joseph to the king 
of Spain. Don Eugenio Pourré took possession in the 
name of his sovereign of the fort and its dependencies, and 
of the river of the Illinois, and lowered the English flag, and 
raised in its place the standard of his Most Catholic 
Majesty. 

The real object of this remarkable undertaking must be 
found in the wily schemes of the Spanish court, and if we 
change the scene to the other side of the Atlantic, new light 
will be thrown upon it. John Jay was our representative at 
Madrid, and, soon after his arrival there, became satisfied 
that the Spaniards were seeking to possess themselves of 
the entire valley of the Mississippi. Writing to our Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs under date of April 28, 1782, he 
sends the account published in Madrid of the capture of St. 
Joseph and adds: “‘ When you consider the ostensible object 
of this expedition, the distance of it, the formalities with 
which the place, the country, and the river were taken pos- 
session of in the name of his Catholic Majesty, I am 
persuaded that it will not be necessary for me to swell this 
letter with remarks that would occur to a reader of far less 
penetration than yourself.” This information reached 
France about the same time, and wise old Benjamin Franklin, 
our Minister to Versailles, was quick to see its meaning. 
He writes to Livingston: “ I see by the newspapers that the 
Spaniards, having taken a little post called St. Joseph, pre- 
tend to have made a conquest of the Illinois country. In 
what light does this proceeding appear to Congress? Are 
they to be suffered to encroach on our bounds, and shut us 
up within the Appalachian Mountains? I begin to fear 
they have some such project.” 

Jay was transferred to Paris, there to negotiate, with 
Franklin and Adams, the treaty of peace with Great Britain. 
It became clear to them that France and Spain were plotting 
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to despoil us, leaving the latter free to exact from the 
United States the whole Mississippi valley. By a master 
stroke, disregarding their instructions, which directed them 
to consult the French court throughout, they entered into 
the secret negotiation with Great Britain which ended in the 
Treaty of Versailles in 1783. The recognition by Great 
Britain of the boundaries insisted upon by the American 
Commissioners practically settled that question, and France 
acquiesced at once, and Spain ultimately. 

The policy and aims of Spain during the revolution, and 
the use which was made of the expedition to St. Joseph in 
support of the same, make it reasonably certain that the ex- 
pedition which we have described was inspired and directed 
from Madrid, and for a weighty purpose. No official accounts 
exist in print, and the information relating to it is but 
meagre, and must be gleaned from short and scattered 
notices in various works. It has seemed not altogether 
a waste of time to recall it from the forgotten past and bring 
it into view once more. If only for the romance and pictu- 
resqueness of that daring winter journey, it might have a claim 
to have its story told. And as an illustration of that crafty 
diplomacy which sought to control both the Old World and 
the New, it may repay study. But above all, when we con- 
sider how much was staked upon this expedition, and by 
what a narrow chance the policy of which it was the 
consummation failed of changing perhaps the whole future 
of the Northwest, there may appear to be reason sufficient 
for the permanent remembrance of The March of the Span- 
iards across Illinois. 


Abstract of Dr. Andrews’ Paper. 


The next communication was by Dr. Israel W. Andrews, 
of Marietta College, Ohio, on “ The North-West Territory, 
Its Ordinance and Its Government.” This paper also has 
been printed in the Magazine of American History, August, 
1886, but the following abstract is presented here: 

The near approach of the centennial of the first colony 
planted on the national domain gives interest to the region 
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itself, the ordinance enacted for its government in 1787, and 
the settlement at Marietta, April 7, 1788. The region 
stretching from the Ohio to the lakes, from Pennsylvania to 
the Mississippi, became the undisputed property of the 
nation by the treaty of peace with Great Britain in 1783, 
and by the cessions of the individual States that claimed it 
in whole or in part. Great Britain insisted on the Ohio 
River as the south boundary of Canada, and was supported 
in this by both France and Spain. Had these three powers 
refused to yield, there might have been no need of the 
ordinance of 1787. Our people hardly realize their obliga- 
tions to the American commissioners who negotiated that 
treaty. Unless, too, New York and Virginia, Massachusetts 
and Connecticut, had relinquished their claims, the nation 
might have been broken into fragments even before the 
ratification of the Articles of Confederation. Where the 
merit belongs of preserving the Union, or where the blame 
would have rested, had that Union been severed, it may be 
difficult to say. We should be thankful that the two great 
dangers, the external and the internal, were both safely 


passed. 

The plan of General Rufus Putnam and other revolution- 
ary officers to locate their bounty lands between the Ohio 
and Lake Erie, which failed at first but was revived in 
another form a few years later, was traced from its begin- 
ning in 1783 to the purchase in 1787 and the actual settle- 
ment in 1788. The paper sketched the various attempts to 
form a plan for the temporary government of this western 
territory, from the resolution adopted in 1784 to the pro- 
posal of the Ohio Associates to purchase in 1787. That 
proposal from the same army veterans who had wished to 
establish a colony some years before, changed the face of 
affairs. It at once attracted general attention. Public men 
spoke of it in their correspondence. The French minister 
gave it prominence in his dispatches. An ordinance which 
had been ordered to its third reading in Congress was 
dropped. A new committee was appointed, and in four 
days the great ordinance was passed—passed by the unani- 
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mous vote of the States then present—five Southern, three 
Northern—with the provision forever prohibiting slavery 
north of the Ohio. Congress passed this ordinance, knowing 
the importance of the colony. They accepted without hesi- 
tation the well-matured plan presented by Manasseh Cutler, 
the able and accomplished agent of the colonists. The 
legislation was primarily for this colony, though fitted to be 
a model for subsequent enactments. 

Thus the ordinance of 1787 and the settlement in 1788 
are parts of one whole. This connection, and the fact that 
this was the first permanent occupation of territory owned 
by the United States, should make the centennial celebra- 
tion of the settlement of the Northwest Territory, to be held 
at Marietta, April 7, 1888, an event of national importance. 


Abstract of Dr. Mowry’s Paper. 


William A. Mowry, Ph.D., editor of Education, Boston, 
Massachusetts, then presented a paper upon the question, 
“ Did the Louisiana Purchase Include Oregon?” The 
paper was published in the Magazine of American History, 
Oct., 1886. The following is an abstract : 

The question of the extent of the great province of Louisi- 
ana, conveyed to this government by Napoleon in 1803, has 
been of late much discussed. The most important point in 
this discussion is whether Oregon was included in that 
province. Let us briefly examine this question. 

1. In the charter of Louisiana, granted by Louis the XIV. 
to Antoine Crozat, in 1712, the territory was “ bounded by 
New Mexico, and by those of the English in Carolina, the 
river St. Louis, formerly called the Mississippi, from the sea- 
shore to the Illinois, together with the rivers, St. Philip, 
formerly called the Missouri River, and the St. Jerome, for- 
merly called the Wabash (Ohio), with all the countries, ter- 
ritories, lakes in the land, and the rivers emptying directly 
or indirectly into that part of the river St. Louis.” This 
description, certainly, by no possible construction. of lan- 
guage, could include any thing beyond the headwaters of the 
Missouri. 
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France never afterwards claimed for herself beyond the 
Rocky Mountains.’ 

2. Spain always claimed that Louisiana was limited by 
the Rocky Mountains. During all our negotiations with 
Spain in relation to Florida, and which included a full dis- 
cussion of our western boundaries, she never admitted for a 
moment that Louisiana extended west of the mountains. 

3. Neither Great Britain nor any of her writers upon the 
subject ever allowed the claim that Louisiana extended 
west of the Rocky Mountains. 

4. Until after the treaty of Florida, in 1819, our govern- 
ment never held that our title was perfect. Messrs. Gallatin 
and Rush, 1818, in reporting to their government, stated : 
“We did not assert that the United States had a perfect 
right to that country, but insisted that their claim was at 
least good against Great Britain.”"* After our purchase of 
Florida, and settlement of the boundary between our terri- 
tory and the Spanish provinces as latitude 42°—that is, when 
we had purchased Florida, given up Texas to Spain, and she 
had ceded her rights of Oregon to us, then we set up a 
complete claim to that country. In 1845 Mr. Buchanan 
asserted that our own American title to the extent of the 
valley of the Columbia, resting as it does on discovery, ex- 
ploration, and possession—a possession acknowledged by a 
most solemn act by Great Britain herself—is a sufficient as- 
surance against all mankind; whilst our superadded title, 
derived from Spain, extends our exclusive rights over the 
whole territory in dispute against Great Britain.” This posi- 
tion, expressed by Mr. Secretary Buchanan in his negotia- 
tions with the British government in 1845, had been uni- 
formly held by our government from the time of the treaty 
of Florida. In 1824, Mr. Rush began his negotiations with 
Great Britain upon this subject, by claiming for his govern- 


* See State Papers 1817-1818, p. 437. Our Secretary of State, John Quincy 
Adams, says: ‘‘ The only boundaries ever acknowledged by France before 
the cession to Spain, in 1762, were those marked out in the grant from Louis 
XIV. to Crozat.”’ 

* See Travers Twiss, p. 202. 

* Letter of Mr. Buchanan, July 12, 1845. 
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ment, “in their own right, and as their absolute and exclu- 
sive sovereignty and dominion, the whole of the country west 
of the Rocky Mountains from the 42d to at least as far upas 
the 51st degree of north longitude.” He further said that, “in 
the opinion of my government, the title of the United States 
to the whole of that coast, from latitude 42° to as far north 
as 60°, was superior to that of Britain or any other power: 
first, through the proper claim of the United States by dis- 
covery and settlement; and, secondly, as now standing in 
the place of Spain, and holding in their hands her title.””’ 

5. The opinion that Louisiana did not extend beyond the 
Rocky Mountains has been almost uniformly held by the 
leading men of our government. We have already men- 
tioned Mr. Rush, Mr. Gallatin, Mr. John Quincy Adams, and 
Mr. Buchanan, all of whom conducted at different times 
negotiations with Great Britain upon the subject. Mr. 
Jefferson, in a letter written in August, 1803, immediately 
after the ratification of the treaty of purchase of Louisiana, 
says: “The boundaries {of Louisiana] which I deem not 
admitting question are the high lands on the western side of 
the Mississippi, inclosing all its waters (the Missouri, of 
course), and terminating in a line drawn from the northwest 
point of the Lake of the Woods to the nearest source of the 
Mississippi.”” Dr. John J. Anderson, the author of a popu- 
lar series of histories in extensive use among the best schools 
in this country, in reviewing this subject says: “In March, 
1844, Mr. A. V. Brown, from the Committee on Territories, 
made a report to Congress, covering twenty-four closely 
printed pages, in which this whole question is thoroughly 
discussed. In all this long report there is not the first 
attempt to prove that our right to Oregon came to us 
through the Louisiana purchase.” He further quotes upon 
this side of the question (1) Henry Clay, (2) Caleb Cushing, 
and the English authors—(3) Thomas Falconer, (4) Travers 
Twiss, and (5) John Dunn, as well as presidents’ messages, 
reports of debates in Congress, etc., etc., all of which had 
been read by him with care. Caleb Cushing made an 


* Travers Twiss, p. 206. 
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elaborate report to Congress from the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, upon this subject, in 1839, and wrote several articles 
for the North American Revtew, in which he expressly de- 
clares the views above given, and enforces them with re- 
markably cogent reasoning. In his report he says: “ And 
though much controversy sprang up in regard to the south- 
western or southeastern limits of Louisiana, yet all this 
resolved itself at length into a question with Spain, as also 
did the doubts as to the western limits of Louisiana.”’’ 
About a year ago, in an article in 7he Nation, of New York, 
M. Barbé Marbois, the distinguished French writer, and the 
very man who, as Secretary of the Treasury under Napoleon, 
negotiated with Livingston and Monroe the Louisiana 
treaty, is quoted as sustaining the opposite view. Let us 
see. Marbois, in his excellent and elaborate history of 
Louisiana, says (p. 286): ‘‘ The shores of the western ocean 
were certainly not included in the cession, but the United 
States are already established there.” This book was first 
published in 1829. The reader at all curious upon the 
question is also respectfully referred to articles in Zhe 
Nation, for March 15, March 22, March 29, and April 12, 
1883. 

It would, therefore, seem tolerably clear that the western 
boundary of the Louisiana Purchase was the dividing line of 
the Rocky Mountains. 


Abstract of Mr. Eben Greenough Scott’s Paper. 


“The Settlement of the Lower St. Lawrence” was the 
subject of an interesting historical paper read by Eben 
Greenough Scott, Esq., of Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Mr. Scott 
said that the Supreme Court of the United States has 
judicially ascertained and asserted the fact, that the seven 
years’ war “ terminated in the conquest by Great Britain of 
the whole country east of the Mississippi.” But of the 
moral forces that brought about such a result and trans- 
ferred resistance to the cabinet, the court, of course, could 


' Document No. 101, House of Representatives, 25th Congress, 3d session, 
Pp. 7. 
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take no cognizance; and, indeed, they did not come into 
play until after the conquest. Down to that event the 
French-Canadians could hardly be said to exist; but from 
it they ceased being the French in Canada, and took upon 
themselves the character of American French-Canadians. 
Drawing the distinction between the Anglican and Gallican 
natives of a colony, the social shortcomings of the French 
were pointed out by the speaker. The structure of society 
was represented as one-sided; it had but two classes, and 
the other constituents necessary to social and political de- 
velopment were wanting. The impulses of French colonial 
life were not multiform, and their action was marked by 
irregularity. There were few in the field, and many in the 
woods; this brought about the division of habitats and 
voyageurs. The few were stable and productive ; the many 
non-productive, consuming, and wandering. Such a com- 
munity might harbor institutions, but it planted few, and 
developed none. If such were the constitution of society 
outside the walls, the character of that within them was 
even less institutional ; it was military and clerical, and, in 
fact, for a century and a quarter the history of Canada was 
written in the Orders of the Day, and the Relations des 
Jésuites. The rigor of the climate, the interrupted com- 
munication with the mother country, the uninviting char- 
acter of the soil, the great disparity between the sexes and 
the military constitution of the population were all adverse 
to rapid increase. But, besides these, it was not the interest 
of the government to have a population greater than the 
needs of military occupation required. The lower St. Law- 
rence valley was of chief value to France as a highway to 
the valley of the Mississippi, and the fear of numbers that 
might create a spirit of independence deterred the mother 
country from fostering a great population. Colonial devel- 
opment, moreover, was repressed by the kindred burdens of 
monopolies and seignorial tenures. The former restrict 
commercial expansion, and the latter agriculture. ‘hus the 
French settler had nothing to tempt himtoleave home. He 
found the same burdens awaiting him in Canada that he 
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sought to escape in France, while no compensation was 
offered him for the sacrifice of security and comfort in- 
volved in emigration, in the shape of the franchises so freely 
bestowed upon the British colonist. In brief, climate, soil, re- 
moteness, indisposition to emigrate, inclination to return 
home, lack of governmental encouragement, race aversion, 
faithlessness of monopolies, antiquated system of tenures, 
want of material and political inducements, and the dispro- 
portion of sex, account for the persistent retardation of 
natural and artificial increase. An organization so weak, so 
incomplete, so lacking in resources, so destitute of strength- 
ening institutions, and so wanting in harmonious distribu- 
tion of constitutional elements, depended for its existence on 
the stability of the bayonets that upheld it. When these 
were withdrawn, the structure fell to the ground, and thus, 
when Montcalm fell, the whole French power east of the 
great river fell with him. 


EVENING SESSION. 
WEDNESDAY, April 28, 1886. 
The Association re-assembled in the evening, Mr. Justin 
Winsor in the chair. A large audience was present. The 
first paper of the evening was read by Professor Austin 
Scott, of Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. J., upon “ The 
Origin of the Highest Function of the American Judiciary.” 


Abstract of Professor Scott’s Paper. 


Dr. Scott alluded to the fact that, in a discussion of one 
of the papers read the evening before, Judge Chamberlain of 
Boston, had dwelt on the gradual divergence from the Eng- 
lish, of the American political and social character. Through 
such a process of differentiation there was developed in the 
colonies a tendency to accept judicial arbitration in ques- 
tions of constitutionality. This power exists only in the 
United States (De Tocqueville, Brougham, Bluntschli). 
In its development, we discover three periods: the first, 
prior to the war for independence, one of germination; the 
second, one of growing and full consciousness, leading up 
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to and resulting from Marshall's decision in Marbury vs. 
Madison; the third, the present, evincing two tendencies: 
the one towards finality of national legislation so far as con- 
stitutionality is in question, the English theory of Parlia- 
ment; the other towards more distinct assertion of this 
judicial power in restricting State legislation. 

Its existence in the Constitution is a matter of inference. 
“Not a syllable directly empowers the National Courts to 
construe the laws according to the spirit of the Constitu- 
tion”’ (Hamilton, Federalist, 1xxxi.). “ Not a word in the 
Constitution has given that power to the judges more 
than to the Executive or Legislative branches” (Jefferson 
in 1816. Works, vi., 464). 

There was hesitation in receiving the new principle. In 
1782, in Virginia Edmund Randolph denies its existence ; 
Wythe in an oditer dictum affirms it; while Pendleton ad- 
vises great caution and fears usurpation of legislative powers 
by the judiciary (Call's Reports, iv., 5 ; Rives’ Madison). In 
1784, a mass meeting in New York declares “ such power 
would be most pernicious,” and the Assembly resolves that 
it “would render Legislatures useless ’’ (Rutgers vs. Wad- 
dington, Dawson’s Pamphlet, 44). In 1786, the Rhode 
Island Legislature and people push aside the members of the 
court claiming this right (Trevett vs. Weeden, 38, Provi- 
dence, 1787). In 1787, North Carolina courts maintain it 
(1 Martin, 42, 48). 

A case in New Jersey, enforcing the principle of ultimate 
judicial power, is significant because it precedes cases hitherto 
cited, and because the New Jersey constitution was then 
(1779-80) essentially under legislative control (section 
xxiii.). The case (Holmes and Ketcham vs. Walton), 
brought by writ of certiorari before the Supreme Court, 
Sept. 9, 1779, was argued on constitutional grounds, Nov. 
11. During a period including three terms, the court 
advised on the matter, and on Sept. 7, 1780, a full bench, 
Brearley, Smith, and Symmes, judges, gave their opinion 
sertatim for the plaintiff in certiorari (MS. Writ and Docket 
and Minutes of Sup. Court, Trenton). The Legislature an- 
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ticipated the final decision by amending the unconstitutional 
law, but Chief-Justice Kirkpatrick attributes the legislative 
acquiescence to the guiding influence of the court (Laws 
of N. J., orig. ed., 49.; cf. 4 Halstead, 444). This action 
of New Jersey was remembered and had its influence with- 
out. Gouverneur Morris writesto the Pennsylvania Legisla- 
ture in 1785: ““In New Jersey the judges pronounced a law 
unconstitutional and void. Surely no good citizen can wish 
to see this point decided in the tribunals of Pennsylvania. 
Such power in judges is dangerous, but unless it somewhere 
exists, the time employed in framing a bill of rights and 
form of government was merely thrown away ” (Sparks’ 
Morris, iii., 438.) 

A study of this principle during the period just prior to 
the adoption of the Constitution of the United States 
gives a better knowledge of its rise within the national 
sphere, and further will show that, in the separate colonies 
and States, under the influence of the local spirit, quite apart 
from the idea of union, there grew up in a denial of legisla- 
tive omnipotence the means of peaceful coercion of the 
States, a true instrument of nationality. 


Abstract of Mr. Merriam’s Paper. 


A suggestive paper, provoking some comment by Mr. 
Henry Adams, of Washington, was read by Mr. J. M. Mer- 
riam, of Harvard University, upon “ Jefferson’s Use of the 
Executive Patronage.” An outline of the paper is here 
presented : 

The election of Jefferson marks the first change of party 
in the office of President. With the overthrow of the 
Federalists the question of removal of office-holders became 
prominent. It will be the object of this paper to give in- 
formation hitherto unpublished, which will aid in showing 
the temper with which the subject of executive patronage 
was treated. 

Jefferson was greatly influenced in his course as President 
by his sincere hatred for the Federalists. He deemed them 
hostile to the principles of Republicanism. His stated aim 
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was “to sink Federalism into an abyss from which there 
should be no resurrection for it.” (Jefferson’s Letters, vol. 
iv., p. 451.) He was influenced also by the feeling that the 
Republicans had been defrauded of their just claim to a 
share of the public offices in the preceding administration. 
(Jefferson’s Letters, iv., p. 353.) He therefore expressed 
his intention to fill all vacancies with Republicans, until the 
latter had gained a just proportion. Before his election was 
decided, he stated no view that may be called offensively 
partisan in regard to removing the incumbents in office. 
Only a few removals were to be made for delinquency or for 
oppression in the courts, and all appointments made by 
Adams after the date when his defeat was known, were to 
be deemed null. (Letters, iv., 386.) In order to balance 
party influence in the courts, inasmuch as all the judges 
were Federalists, and were irremovable, save for cause, a 
clean sweep was to be made of the district attorneys and 
marshals. Outside of these three classes, viz., those guilty 
of misconduct, the late appointees of Mr. Adams, and the 
marshals and attorneys in the courts, removals were not to 
be made. ‘“ Probably not twenty of the civil officers of the 
United States would be removed,” according to Jefferson’s 
estimate of March 24, 1801. (Letters, iv., 282.) 

Jefferson’s intentions, therefore, on taking the presidency 
were justifiable. There is no reason to believe that he was 
insincere when he declared his conviction that “ fitness for 
the position, and respectable and unexceptionable character,” 
should be required for official appointment, and that political 
principles of whatever side should not cause the removal of 
a competent person or the appointment of an incompetent 
one. (Letters, iv., 253.) 

These early intentions, however, were not strictly observed 
in practice. Indeed new views were announced, though 
cautiously, which, taken into account with the number and 
character of removals actually made, must change our first 
judgment. 

Political opposition, when expressed in an offensive man- 
ner, was declared good cause for removal, (Letters, iv., 451.) 
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If the Federalist States did not admit Republicans to a share 
of their offices, the power of the national patronage was to 
be used against the hated party. These threats were not 
idle. Measures were taken to execute them which were 
almost vindictive. A system of watching for chances of re- 
moval was established, and Levi Lincoln was retained almost 
in the capacity of spy to mark out political offenders against 
the principles of the administration, and report them to 
Jefferson, leaving the rest to him. (Letters, iv., 451.) 

Jefferson himself could not approve of his own course. 
He was in a hard position, and was led to a greater length 
than he at heart intended. (Letters, iv., 451: “I still think 
our original idea as to the office is best, 2. ¢., to depend, for 
the obtaining a just participation, on deaths, resignations, 
and delinquencies. . . .. This is rather a slow operation, 
but it is sure if we pursue it steadily, which, however, has 
not been done with that undeviating resolution I could have 
wished.’’"—Jefferson to Levi Lincoln, Oct. 25, 1802.) He 
was held in check, however, not so much from an idea 
that there was any thing improper or even at variance 
with the real meaning of public office in the idea of partisan 
removals, as by the fear that he might shock the bulk of the 
Federalists, and thereby fail to convert them to Republican- 
ism. (Letters, iv., 381.) 

Considering these later statements of Jefferson, one is im- 
pressed with the growing emphasis placed upon political 
opposition as a cause for removal. At first, the only re- 
venge to be taken was removal for cause. A little later 
political considerations entered, and good men were sacri- 
ficed for the sake of gaining party influence in the courts. 
Offensive partisanship was recognized and plans were made 
to detect it. 

There is one source which sheds further light on Jeffer- 
son’s removals—a source which hitherto has been unex- 
amined even by Miss Salmon, who has published a careful 
study on “ The History of the Appointing Power.”” Her 
figures, however, are unreliable, as she entirely overlooked 
the “ Executive Journal of Senate,”’ which must be deemed 
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the most authoritative source of information on her subject, 
since it contains an official list of the presidential appoint- 
ments which were submitted to the Senate for confirmation. 

In one of Jefferson’s first messages to the Senate, he set at 
naught twenty-four of Adams’ appointments which had been 
made in the preceding February, January, and even in De- 
cember. All of these appointments had been confirmed by 
the Senate and the commissions had been issued. They 
were confined to the judiciary, the customs service, and the 
diplomatic service. 

Adams’ so-called “‘ midnight appointments ” refer princi- 
pally to forty-two appointments of justices of the peace 
whom he nominated for service in the counties of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. These nominations had all been con- 
firmed, and, as a rule, the commissions had been made out, 
signed, and delivered before midnight of the third of March. 
Jefferson refused to recognize any of these justices as legally 
appointed. He issued new commissions to twenty-five of 
them, thus virtually removing seventeen. In justice to 
Jefferson, however, it must be said, of course, that these 
removals were solely in the interest of retrenchment. 

These removals were not all that Jefferson made. Others 
followed in quick succession until, at the end of his first ad- 
ministration, ninety-nine had been made. An analysis of 
these removals shows the following distribution among the 
different classes of officers: District attorneys, 10; marshals, 
13; judge of orphan’s court, 1; register of wills, 1; collec- 
tors of customs, 26; naval officers, 3; surveyors, 5 ; com- 
missioners of loans, I ; supervisors of revenue, 4; surveyor- 
general, 1; minister, 1; consuls, 6; commercial agents, 10; 
justices of peace, 17; total, 99. To this number should be 
added, also, those whose tenure of office was limited to a 
term of years—the marshals and territorial officers—and who 
were not reappointed, six in all. There were thus one hun- 
dred and five cases of forced retirement before the close of 
1804, confined, for the most part, to the years of 1801 and 
1802. Within this same period Jefferson was enabled to 
appoint five district judges and two judges in the territories, 
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four district attorneys, two marshals, fifteen collectors, one 
naval officer, thirteen surveyors, and thirty-one other officers, 
to fill vacancies caused by deaths, resignations, and from unex- 
plained causes, some few of which may have been removals. 
There were, therefore, the following changes in the civil ser- 
vice during Jefferson’s first administration : 
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5 district judgeships out of . ‘ 
14 district attorneyships out of ‘ 
15 marshalships out of . 
41 collectorships out of . é . 82 

4 naval officerships outof 
18 surveyorships out of . ‘ — 
67 various positions out of (about) : . 150 

164 334 


When allowance is made for political conversions, both 
genuine and politic, it is evident that but very few Fed- 
eralists were in office at the end of 1804. Added to the 
evidence furnished by these figures is that contained in a 
letter from Jefferson to Duane, which is published curiously 
enough in the Gallatin Papers (Adams’ Gallatin, i., p. 130), 
written in the latter part of 1803, and stating that every 
possible removal had been made, and that of 316 officers, 
only 130 remained in Federalist hands. 

In these figures are omitted the inspectors of surveys ap- 
pointed under the excise act, since, inasmuch as that act was 
repealed, their tenure of office was limited to such period as 
was necessary for the completion of their duties. 

Some of these removals were, doubtless, made for good 
cause. There must have been irregularities in the customs 
service, and there probably was more or less of abuse in the 
judiciary. No one can believe, however, that these irregu- 
larities and abuses required the removal of ten of the twenty- 
two attorneys and thirteen of the twenty-two marshals, or 
one fourth of all the customs officers. Jefferson himself 
admits that sixteen of his removals were made purely for 
political reasons, where no cause existed, and the sole motive 
for the removal was to obtain places for political followers. 
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(“So that sixteen only have been removed in the whole for 
political principles—that is to say, to make some room for 
some participation for the Republicans.”—Jefferson to Mr. 
Nicholson, Letters, iv., 486.) 

These are the facts in regard to Jefferson’s removals. 
Now, what do they show? They show, first, that a more 
general policy of proscription was indulged in than has 
commonly been supposed ; that, whereas current authorities 
have sought to apologize for the few removals Jefferson is 
supposed to have made, those who would excuse him must 
recognize the fact that the list of his removals includes one 
hundred and five, instead of thirty-nine. These facts show, 
moreover, that removals were made where there was no 
just cause; that the claims of friends were recognized and 
rewarded even at the expense of capable and unoffending 
opponents. 

If Jefferson did not recognize the full meaning of the spoils 
cry, he at least recognized the claim of the victors to a just 
participation of the spoils—+z. ¢., he recognized a political 
standard of appointment, which afterward naturally devel- 
oped into the policy of Jackson and Van Buren. His sin- 
cere conviction that he was doing the country a service, by 
freeing it from the control of monarchists and monocrats, 
may excuse him from the charge of being influenced to any 
pronounced degree by the desire to reward political followers 
by gifts of official positions; but, nevertheless, there can be 
no doubt that a large faction of his party stood out boldly 
for spoils, and that they obtained what they wished more 
generally than correct ideas of civil appointments would 
sanction. 


Abstract of Dr. Taussig’s Paper. 


After a paper by A. B. Houghton, of Harvard University, 
upon the question: “Can the United States Guarantee the 
Neutrality of a Canal between the Atlantic and the Pacific?” 
Dr. F. W. Taussig, of the same institution, discussed “ The 
Early Protective Movement and the Tariff of 1828." That 
act, said Dr. Taussig, was the most striking illustration in 
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our history of the manner in which politics have affected 
tariff legislation. The high-tariff feeling was strong in the 
nation in 1828. Both political parties—the Jackson party 
and the Adams party—tried to conciliate it for the coming 
presidential election. But the Jackson men were divided 
among themselves. They included in their ranks not only 
high-tariff men from the North, but also low-tariff men 
from the South. An advance of duties was opposed by 
the Southern men, but was desired by their associates in the 
North. The politicians who were managing the Jackson 
party devised an ingenious solution of this difficulty. They 
proposed a very high and extravagant tariff bill—a bill con- 
taining a number of provisions particularly obnoxious to 
New England. The Southern and Northern wings of the 
Jackson party agreed to prevent all amendments to the bill. 
The Southern men, especially those opposed to high duties 
in general, agreed to vote against all amendments which 
would make the bill less objectionable. The hope was that 
the New England members, who were almost all Adams 
men, would refuse to swallow it, and would finally vote 
against it. The discredit of causing the defeat of a tariff 
bill would thus fall on the Adams party. This programme 
was carried out by the Jackson men. But, at the last moment, 
the New Englanders, instead of voting against the bill, did 
swallow it. They voted for it, contrary to the expectations 
of their opponents. It was passed, and became law, although 
no one really desired its passage. It was an indefensible 
measure, as was admitted at the time by the high-tariff men 
themselves. The peculiarly objectionable provisions, called 
the “abominations,” were abolished by general consent in 
1830 and 1832, and the protective system was then put ina 
more rational form. The history of the act of 1828 shows 
the manner in which legislation was manipulated for political 
effect by Van Buren, Wright, and the other Democratic pol- 
iticians who came into prominence in the time of Jack- 
son. It has often been described as a typical high-protec- 
tionist measure; in reality it was only a piece of political 
trickery. 
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MORNING SESSION. 
THURSDAY, Afril 29, 1886. 


This session was called to order at the appointed hour by 
Mr. Bancroft, who said that he was a minute-man. The 
promptness and despatch with which Mr. Bancroft conducted 
the proceedings of the Association were among the noticeable 
features of the Washington convention. The papers pre- 
sented at this morning’s session were all of a military char- 
acter, and they attracted several army men of distinction, 
besides the usual audience of members and of their Wash- 
ington friends. The first paper was by a regular army offi- 
cer, Major-General George W. Cullum, formerly Superintend- 
ent and Commandant of the West Point Military Academy. 
The subject was “‘ The Attack on Washington City in 1814.” 


General Cullum’s Paper. 


It is proper to state that this paper is chiefly copied from 
one of a series of campaign sketches of the war of 1812-15 
against Great Britain, which I wrote and printed some years 
ago; but as few persons have ever read them, I venture to 
offer to the American Historical Association this short nar- 
rative of the operations connected with the capture of 
Washington in 1814. 


Admiral Cockburn having withdrawn the English fleet 
from Chesapeake Bay in 1813, no further danger of an at- 
tack upon Washington was apprehended. Even the abdica- 
tion of the Emperor Napoleon at Fontainebleau, April 11, 
1814, and his banishment to the island of Elba, leaving 
Great Britain free to transport her vast veteran forces to 
America, did not disturb the equanimity of our statesmen 
at the capital or rouse them to a realizing sense of the danger 
to which we were exposed. One Cassandra, under the title 
of “ Americanus,” in the National Intelligencer, did utter 
a note of warning, but the prophecy was not believed till 
the enemy was almost within our walls. No preparation 
was made to oppose the foe. One company of artillery at 
Fort Warburton, and another of marines at Washington, 
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were the sole trustworthy protection to the capital scarcely 
two months before its public edifices were laid in ashes. 

Notwithstanding repeated warning of England’s exten- 
sive preparations to transport many troops to our shores, no 
official plan of defence was considered by our government 
till the President and his cabinet assembled in lugubrious 
council to deliberate on the situation, July 1, 1814, only a 
few days after positive information had reached New York, 
by a cartel, that in the harbor of Bermuda there was an- 
chored “a fleet of transports, with a large force on board, 
to sail in one or two days to some port in the United States 
—probably for the Potomac.” The next day, the Tenth 
Military District, embracing Virginia between the Rappa- 
hannock and Potomac, the State of Maryland and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, was created and put under command of 
Brig.-General Winder, who had just been released as a pris- 
oner of war, captured on the northern frontier, where he 
had won few laurels. On the fourth of July the Secretary 
of War made requisitions upon the States for 93,500 militia, 
in which were included neither cavalry nor riflemen, “ to be 
held in readiness for immediate service,” but only the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and State of Maryland were called upon 
to provide their regular quota, in whole or part, “in case of 
actual or menaced invasion,” while Pennsylvania was directed 
to send 5,000 and Virginia 2,000 to the militia rendez- 
vous. Commodore Barney, a dashing veteran of the navy, 
was put in command of a small flotilla of gun-boats in the 
Patuxent. 

Winder’s army on paper was a magnificent array of nearly 
100,000 men, the largest force that had ever been destined 
for the field in America; but, through official apathy or in- 
competency, defective State laws and dilatoriness every- 
where, Winder, two weeks after the enemy had appeared in 
heavy force in the Chesapeake, was unable to report more 
than 5,000 troops on his rolls, mostly raw militia, a large 
part of which were yet to be collected. In other words, the 
general was practically powerless, for he had only the sem- 
blance of an organized force; in person was compelled to 
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attend to every detail, he being without a staff or engineers; 
and, unaided by cavalry, had no means of ascertaining the 
enemy's movements. 

While such were our feeble preparations, the British squad- 

ron in the Chesapeake was re-enforced, August 16, 1814, by 
twenty-one vessels under Admiral Cochrane, and was soon 
after joined by another under Commodore Malcolm. On 
board were several thousand of Wellington’s Peninsular 
veterans, commanded by a brave and enterprising Irishman 
Major-General Ross. 
After Cockburn’s return to the Chesapeake, this rapacious 
freebooter at once resumed his predatory warfare of burning 
and robbing villages, farm-houses, and every thing on which 
he could lay hands, “cruising about in every direction,” says 
an officer of Ross’ army, “ threatening the whole line of coast, 
from the entrance to the very bend of the bay; and thus 
kept the Americans in a constant state of alarm. When- 
ever a favorable opportunity presented itself, parties landed, 
plundered or destroyed the government stores, laid towns 
and districts under contribution, and brought off all the 
shipping which could be reached. In a word, the hostilities 
carried on in the Chesapeake resembled the expedition of 
the ancient Danes against Great Britain, rather than a 
modern war between civilized nations.” What the atro- 
cious character of that Danish invasion was has been told 
by Hume and other British historians. 

In the midst of his disgraceful career, finding himself 
opposed by a bold but more humane sailor, Commodore 
Barney, who with his small craft set at defiance even the 
brigs and frigates of his Britannic Majesty, Cockburn re- 
solved to punish such audacity by the capture and destruc- 
tion of our flotilla. Accordingly, on the 18th of August, the 
English admiral ascended the Patuxent as far as Benedict, 
when he landed a few small guns and*a force of 4,500 
regulars, marines, and disciplined negroes. 

Up to this time little danger was apprehended at the 
capital, the press made light of it, the cabinet was not 
alarmed, the War Secretary rebuked all misgivings, Winder’s 
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requisitions were still neglected, and the entire public seemed 
wrapped in somnolent security. 
The certain approach of the enemy and the falling back 


of our flotilla to Nottingham finally awoke the Secretary of 
War from his dreams, and induced him to sanction Winder’s 
calls for more troops, with the understanding, however, at 
this moment of absolute danger, that he would so word his 
requisitions for volunteers as “to guard against interfering 
with the legal draft." The commanding general, by great 
personal activity, on the 21st, was at the head of 3,200 men 
in arms, including a few troops of cavalry and seventeen 
pieces of small artillery. Had Winder been untrammelled 
by the President and his cabinet, with this force, though 
undisciplined, aided by Barney’s flotilla and the natural ob- 
stacles besetting the enemy’s path, he should have been able 
to defy the invader, who boldly continued his advance. 
Cockburn’s raid was well planned. While sending two 
small squadrons to make demonstrations, one towards An- 
napolis and Baltimore, and the other up the Potomac, he, 
with his smaller craft, covered the march of Ross’ army up 
the southern bank of the Patuxent, ostensibly in pursuit of 
Barney, but in reality, if the general could be persuaded to 
co-operate, to make a dash on Washington—the goal of his 


avarice and ambition. 

The entire distance from Cockburn’s landing-place at Bene- 
dict to Washington was less than fifty miles; but, owing to 
the extreme heat of the weather, the debilitated state of the 
troops, long cooped up on shipboard, and the difficulty of 
marching in a country intersected with streams and covered 
with forests, the British advance was very slow. Not till the 
evening of the 21st had the enemy reached Nottingham, 
from which our flotilla had escaped to some ten miles higher 
up the river, above Pig’s Point. Resuming the march on 
the morning oft the 22d, the great torch-bearer soon found 
his love of destruction gratified by our own Secretary of the 
Navy, who, in the general panic, had given orders to set fire 
to our flotilla, which was burned before the enemy could 
reach it. 
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At this late date, Winder had pushed forward about 800 
cavalry and rifles, with a battery of artillery, to reconnoitre 
and harass the enemy, while the remainder of his force 
was to follow in support. Finding the enemy greatly su- 
perior in numbers, the general ordered the advanced de- 
tachment to fall back to the “‘ Wood-yard,” and there await 
him. Our entire force at hand, including infantry, sailors, 
and marines, was about one half that of the British. 

Our Secretary of the Navy having kindly performed the 
chief service for which the great incendiary had undertaken 
his raid up the Patuxent, he, Mephistopheles-like, poured 
into the ear of Ross—a ready listener where laurels or booty 
were to be won—the following insidious argument, accord- 
ing to Dr. Thompson, substantially as follows: “ Our an- 
tagonist, from deficiency of force, or want of confidence in 
what he has, having hitherto shown no disposition to ob- 
struct our views, and having at last blown up his flotilla, 
which, if well fought, might have cost us many lives—may 
we not conclude, that his defence of Washington will not be 
more vigorous? And, if so, has not the condition on which 
we are permitted to attack that town arisen? It is truethat 
Washington presents no object strictly military—a navy- 
yard comparatively empty, and a small and poor population, 
—but we must not forget that inconsiderable in this view as 
it may be, it is the metropolis of the nation, and that names, 
as well in war as in peace,do much. By capturing it, we 
shall give no small ¢c/a¢ to our arms abroad; and to our- 
selves, a more solid gratification, if the government, to save 
the city, be disposed to make a liberal donation of their 
money.” The latter mercenary suggestion, more than glory 
or vengeance was doubtless the moving impulse which ac- 
tuated this avaricious corsair. 

The prospects of untold prize-money proved too dazzling 
to be resisted by Ross. Leaving a naval officer and some 
seamen to ship the plunder, the Irish general and the 
English admiral, with about 4,500 combatants and three 
small pieces of artillery, set out on the morning of the 22d, 
with three days’ provisions, direct for Washington, after- 
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wards changing their course to induce Winder to believe 
that their destination might be either Annapolis or Fort 
Washington. Winder, in the meantime not thinking it 
prudent to risk a battle, fell back to Long Old Fields, 
an admirable strategic position covering a direct advance on 
Washington and both its flank approaches—on the left by 
the Bladensburg road, and on the right by that to Fort 
Washington. 

The Secretary of State, Colonel Monroe, an old revolu- 
tionary soldier, who had been with Winder for several days, 
communicated to the President his apprehensions of the 
great danger to the capital, and recommended that he “ had 
better remove the records,” and “ have the materials pre- 
pared to destroy the bridges.’’ Fortunately, most of the 
public archives reached a place of safety, but some were lost 
or so mutilated that they were never of further use. Upon 
the receipt of Colonel Monroe’s message, Washington was 
in the wildest panic, and an exodus of thousands of its 


inhabitants immediately took place. 

Events were now rapidly culminating to a crisis, and 
the worn-out commanding-general, with only 2,500 men fit 
for duty, nearly all raw militia, was sorely perplexed as to 
the proper course to be pursued, though, as usual on such 
occasions, he was well supplied with the advice of every one, 
from the President, then with him, down to the country 
squire ; in the multitude of counsellors, however, he found 
no safety. 

On the morning of the 23d, Ross was at Upper Marl- 
borough, while Winder was at Long Old Fields, where, in- 
stead of concentrating his scattered forces, only a few miles 
separated, for battle, or to watch the enemy’s movements and 
threaten his communications, our commanding general aban- 
doned this strong and advantageous position so soon as Ross 
and Cockburn moved forward in the afternoon, thus mak- 
ing defeat certain by depressing the confidence of our little 
army, which, at sunset, made a disorderly retreat across the 
eastern branch bridge into Washington. This flight was a 
death-blow to our cause, both in a military and moral sense. 
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Military: because our small forces were thus scattered over 
a front of fifteen miles from Bladensburg, where General 
Stansbury was ordered to take position, to Fort Washing- 
ton, covered by General Young with a small body. Moral: 
for on the night of the 23d all was consternation in the cap- 
ital, the President and his cabinet vacillated in their course 
of action, the troops, worn out with aimless marches and 
counter-marches, were dispirited, and the commanding 
general, weak everywhere, knew not whither to turn; while 
the enemy, only ten miles distant, was girding up his loins 
to spring upon his prey and seize his plunder. 

On the morning of the 24th, pending the council of the 
President, his cabinet, and the leader of our forlorn hope, 
Ross was moving towards his coveted prize, not directly 
where a broad river interposed, but to turn our left flank 
where the stream was fordable. When undeceived as to the 
enemy's intentions, every thing was hurried forward to 
Bladensburg, where tardily were assembled about 5,000 
weary, undisciplined, and demoralized troops, to meet a like 
number of veterans trained in war, inured to fatigue, and 
accustomed to victory. All in our army was confusion, and 
though Winder was called the commander of this motley 
mass, there was more than one volunteer generalissimo 
from the President's mounted cabinet, one of whom (the 
Secretary of State), without Winder’s knowledge, changed 
his order of battle, and another (the Secretary of War) a few 
hours before had been invested by the President with the 
entire command ; but fortunately this order was suspended 
before the battle began. 

Bladensburg, which has given its name to the disgraceful 
action fought August 24, 1814, is a small village on the left 
bank of the eastern branch of the Potomac River, con- 
nected by a bridge (about 100 feet long) with the right bank, 
upon which in hot haste our army was drawn up in three 
nearly straight lines, none of which were flanked or protected 
by a cross-fire of our 26 pieces, mostly light artillery: About 
noon, at the turn of the road where it descends the hill be- 
yond Bladensburg, Ross discovered the American forces 
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drawn up on the other side of the river. With his Irish 
audacity, and estimating our militia as no better than 
Spanish soldiery, at the head of his dite of about 1,500 
Peninsular veterans, after a momentary check, he dashed 
across the bridge despite our heavy artillery fire, threw out 
sharp-shooters and rocket-men on his flanks, quickly dis- 
persed our skirmishers, threw our first line into disorder, and 
captured two pieces of artillery left by our retreating forces 
before they had hardly made any resistance. Elated by 
their success, the British light brigade threw aside their 
knapsacks and haversacks, and, without waiting for support, 
deployed in thin order to make their front equal to that of 
our second line, which, being more compact, withstood the 
onset and in turn drove back the attenuated British line to 
the river bank. Here they contested their ground till the 
second British brigade crossed the bridge, the re-enforced 
enemy then pressing forward and turning the left of our 
second line, while a flight of hissing rockets put two of our 
militia regiments into disorderly flight. The commanding 
general in vain tried to rally them, and though the right 
for a short time maintained its ground, the whole of the 
second line in turn gave way to disgraceful retreat. 

The rout of our first and second lines having been accom- 
plished, the triumphant British pressed forward to the 
attack of the American third line, better posted and com- 
posed of sterner stuff than either the first or second. The 
battle here, for more than an hour, raged furiously, the 
enemy being badly cut up by our well-served artillery, and 
driven back to the plateau or old duelling-ground, several of 
their disabled officers falling into our hands; but our success 
was short-lived, for the gallant Barney was severely wounded, 
our artillery was deserted by its infantry support, Beall’s 
militia was dispersed by the assault of a heavy column, and 
both our flanks being turned by the British light troops, 
Winder ordered a general retreat, most of the militia 
moving towards Montgomery Court-House in Maryland. 

“With the exception of a party of sailors from the gun- 
boats, under the command of Commander Barney,” says a 
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British officer present, “no troops could behave worse than 
they did. The skirmishers were driven in as soon as attacked, 
the first line gave way without offering the slightest resist- 
ance, and the left of the main body was broken within half 
an hour after it was seriously engaged. Of the sailors, how- 
ever, it would be injustice not to speak in the terms which 
their conduct merits. They were employed as gunners, and 
not only did they serve their guns with a quickness and pre- 
cision which astonished their assailants, but they stood till 
some of them were actually bayoneted, with fuses in their 
hands; nor was it till their leader was wounded and taken, 
and they saw themselves deserted on all sides by the soldiers, 
that they quitted the field.” 

Thus terminated the disgraceful battle of Bladensburg, 
our laurels lost far exceeding our loss of heroic defenders. 
The contest began about noon and ended at 4 P.M., the 
British casualties being upwards of 500 killed and wounded, 
including several officers of rank and distinction, while our 
losses were far less, being variously estimated at 10 to 26 of 
the former and 40 to 51 of the latter. 

Ross, with only two of his brigades, having secured an 
easy victory, ordered his third to join him on the battle-field, 
whence, after a short rest and having nothing to oppose him, 
he moved towards Washington. Leaving the mass of his 
forces a mile and a half from the capital, and finding no 
official with whom to negotiate a pecuniary ransom for 
property at his mercy, he and his far less scrupulous com- 
panion in iniquity—Cockburn,—with their guard of torch- 
bearers and plunderers, rode into the city at eight o'clock in 
the evening, where, says President Madison in his proclama- 
tion of September 1, 1814, “‘ They wantonly destroyed the 
public edifices, having no relation in their structure to opera- 
tions of war, nor used at the time for military annoyance ; 
some of these edifices being also costly monuments of taste 
and of the arts, and others depositories of the public archives, 
not only precious to the nation as the memorials of its ori- 
gin and its early transactions, but interesting to all nations 
as contributions to the general stock of historical instruction 
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and political science.” Of the public buildings only the 
post-office was saved; the printing establishment of the 
National Intelligencer and a few private dwellings were de- 
stroyed ; some houses and stores were plundered; and the 
Navy Yard and Potomac Bridge, to prevent their falling into 
the enemy’s hands, were burned by ourselves. 

The wild Russian Cossacks, who had sacrificed their own 
sacred Moscow, in 1812, as an act of patriotism, had spared 
Paris when their hour for vengeance had struck, in 1814; 
but it remained for civilized Britons, ‘‘ the paragons of per- 
fect men,” as sung by their own Spenser, in the nineteenth 
Christian century, to commit an act of vandalism against 
the children of their own loins worthy of the barbarous ages 
of Alaric or the Danish vikings. 

The capture of the capital filled the nation with conster- 
nation and mortification, and, on the assembling of Congress, 
in September, an able committee was appointed to investi- 
gate the causes of our great disaster; but when so many 
men of shining mark were implicated, and occurrences so dis- 
graceful to the government existed, it was difficult to arrive 
at the exact truth and apportion responsibility. Angry 
criminations and re-criminations for long years were made ; 
but as the actors of that sad drama have passed from the 
stage, the drop-curtain of oblivion has hidden them from 
view. The chief indignation of the public was against the 
Secretary of War, who was charged with persistent perver- 
sity and culpable inefficiency. The clamor of what his sar- 
castic pen called “a village mob”’ was so strong that the 
President would not support him, and Armstrong, forced to 
leave Washington, resigned his position, September 3, 1814, 
at Baltimore, giving his reasons in an acrimonious communi- 
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cation to the press of that city. 

Ross and Cockburn having fulfilled their infamous mis- 
sion, and fearing that the hand of retribution might cut off 
their retreat, secretly stole away, after a terrific tempest, in 
the darkness of the night of August 25th; left their dead un- 
buried and their wounded to our humanity; safely reached 
Benedict on the 29th, and embarked on shipboard with 
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their booty on the 30th—thus completing their ten days’ 
campaign, a Decameron of most unfragrant history. 


This campaign, which began with our creditable success 
at Craney Island and ended in the brilliant defence of Balti- 
more, had an intermediate history most humiliating to the 
nation, for which the civil, far more than the military au- 
thorities, were responsible. Upon these shortcomings we 
will offer some criticisms. 

The first and most important omission of the government 
was the total neglect of any timely defence of its capital. 
War was inevitable for many years prior to its declaration, 
June 18, 1812, during which period many of the capitals of 
Europe had fallen before the conqueror. In December, 
1812, a British squadron was known to be at Bermuda des- 
tined for some southern port; February 4, 1813, a fleet 
entered the Chesapeake ; and June 22, 1813, the attempt to 
take Norfolk occurred. After a marauding excursion to the 
Carolinas, Cockburn returned, March 1, 1814, to resume the 
plundering of the Chesapeake shores; and in the mean- 
time, January 20, 1814, some 4,000 Peninsular veterans had 
reached Bermuda. These shadows of coming events were 
soon followed by the abdication of Napoleon, April 11, 1814, 
and the availability of Wellington’s whole veteran army for 
the invasion of the United States. It was announced, June 
28, 1814, that a large fleet had left Bermuda with troops on 
board, and it arrived in Chesapeake Bay, July 14,1814. Yet, 
with all these ample warnings, and knowing that the enemy 
had visited almost every river falling into the Chesapeake, 
nothing was done to increase our navy in these waters or 
make additions to our land defences. Not a battery was 
built, not a gun was mounted, not a regiment mustered into 
service for the defence of Washington, of whose coming 
danger we had had more than twelve months’ notice, and of 
its impending peril not less than six. Only six weeks before 
the capital's destruction, was the administration roused 
from its long-continued torpor. The cabinet, July 1, 1814, 
when finally roused from its sleep of security, met in de- 
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sponding consultation how tosave Washington, and adopted 
a programme of defence, magnificent on paper, though prac- 
tically almost worthless. An army of nearly 100,000 militia 
was decreed to be held in readiness, of which 15,000 were to 
be forthwith mustered into service. But of this grand array 
few turned out, most of the quotas continuing home-soldiers. 
Owing to a defect in the State law, the 5,000 required at 
once from Pennsylvania could not be drafted ; through lack 
of timely notice the Virginia quota of 2,000 was summoned 
too late to be mustered in; and of the 6,000 Marylanders 
required, but 2,000 ever appeared, and these arrived, jaded 
and disorganized, only in time to be defeated at Bladens- 
burg. Hence, Winder’s army numbered not much over 
5,000, mostly raw militia which had never drawn a trigger 
against anenemy. At this time only 330 regulars were left 
in the extended limits of the Tenth Military District, 500 
having been marched from Washington to the northern 
frontier only two weeks before, notwithstanding the alarm 
of an impending attack on the capital, which the Secretary 
of War even then rebuked as an idle dream. 

This small force, which had been assembled by driblets, 
was provided with neither staff nor engineers, and had 
hardly a handful of cavalry. Instead of being placed in 
camps of instruction, where our forces could watch the 
threatened points—Baltimore, Annapolis, Alexandria, and 
Washington (all within ten days’ reach of the enemy),—when 
they finally came together they were without the organiza- 
tion, drill, and discipline essential to an army, or, to use the 
words of General Winder, “‘ not two men of the whole knew 
any thing of military science.” 

From the Secretary of War’s dilatoriness or hostility to 
General Winder, who had been selected to command the 
Tenth District instead of General Moses Porter, who was 
Armstrong’s choice, Washington was defenceless, as the 
enemy well knew, up to the very day of the actual invasion 
of our soil. Winder, so early as July oth, a few days after 
his appointment to command. in an able communication 
pointed out our deficiencies and made some excellent sug- 
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gestions; but the Secretary of War vouchsafed no reply, 
contenting himself with objecting to calling out more 
troops, because he considered militia only available on sud- 
den emergencies, and the expense of their being encamped 
till called into action would be a useless charge upon our 
empty treasury. 

This deplorable condition of things does not, however, 
hold the commanding general blameless, for he had some 
force, the elements were all in his favor, and the path of the 
invader was beset with multiplied difficulties. Ross’ army 
was destitute of cavalry; had but two small pieces of artil- 
lery, dragged by hand; was enervated by long confinement 
on shipboard ; had to march, with hesitation and apprehen- 
sion, forty miles in sultry August, men continually falling by 
the wayside overcome by heat; and the country was cov- 
ered with forests and intersected by streams, defiles, and 
marshes, where a single hour’s stout resistance would have 
checked further advance. Yet, with all these advantages 
and a local knowledge of the banks of the Patuxent, not a 
bridge was burned, no road obstructed even by the felling 
of a tree, no sharp-shooters hung upon the flanks and rear 
of the coming foe, and not for one moment was the passage 
of a stream or ravine disputed. How different was the 
course of Schuyler when Burgoyne, invading our territory, 
came down the valley of the upper Hudson in 1777! 

The next egregious blunder was the order of the Secretary 
of the Navy to destroy Barney’s flotilla, thus accomplishing 
for the enemy the principal purpose for which he undertook 
his difficult and dangerous expedition. The bold Commo- 
dore, before and after, showed what he might have done with 
his small craft and courageous sailors to harass the enemy. 
By this act of inexplicable terror, which seemed to paralyze 
the government, all naval means of threatening the enemy’s 
communications with his ships were removed, the army was 
rendered more hopeless, and Cockburn invited to prosecute 
his raid and achieve his daring design of plundering and 
burning Washington. 

After the enemy had reached Upper Marlborough, it 
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should have been evident to Winder that Cockburn and 
Ross, with the great prize of Washington before them, were 
threatening other points only as demonstrations to deceive 
him, hence our commanding general should have concen- 
trated every thing at Long Old Fields, an admirable and 
strong position covering our whole base of operations from 
Alexandria to Bladensburg. Had he fought his battle here 
where he had 17 pieces of artillery and 3,200 combatants, 
which could have been increased in a day to 5,000, his 
chances of success would have been better than at Bladens- 
burg; and in the event of defeat his retreat on Washington 
was quite as easy, with the advantage of a broad river inter- 
posed between him and his pursuers. This fatal 22d of 
August, of American inaction, of Winder’s failure to throw 
the slightest obstacle in the enemy’s path, of almost panic 
in the presence of the foe, and of dastardly retreat almost with- 
out firing a shot, was the knell of our safety and the signal to 
embolden the British corsair to carry out his fiendish pur- 
poses. It was the anniversary of Bosworth Field, so calami- 
tous, more than three centuries before, to the House of York, 
and a safe deliverance from danger to that of Lancaster. 
Winder, having abandoned his advantageous position at 
Long Old Fields about five on the evening of the 23d, re- 
treated, or rather ran, direct to Washington, leaving General 
Stansbury to occupy Bladensburg, thus giving Ross the 
advantage, had he been more alert, of falling first upon one 
corps and then upon the other, thus easily destroying both. 
Our so-called army, except Barney’s seamen and Peter’s 
regulars, was a heterogeneous mass without order or dis- 
cipline, and had scarcely one officer with the least knowledge 
of actual warfare. The various bodies at, and arriving in hot 
haste near, Bladensburg, on the morning of August 24th, 
numbered about 5,100 combatants, exclusive of Colonel 
Minor’s force of 600 who were detained at the armory 
watching the counting of flints by the cautious issuing 
officer. Most of them had been under arms nearly all night, 
were worn down with constant marching and counter- 
marching under an almost tropical sun, and thus, weary 
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and dispirited, were hurried into action in three lines of 
battle too far apart for mutual support. In their front the 
bridge across the stream was not destroyed, nor the village 
of Bladensburg, partly built of brick, converted into a de- 
fensible ¢éte-de-pont ; every thing on the contrary being done 
to invite the easy approach of the enemy. To add to our 
misfortunes, instead of one, we had at least three command- 
ing-generals—Winder, Monroe, and Armstrong,—each giv- 
ing orders without any concert of action. “ Every thing 
seemed done to organize defeat, every preparation made to 
yield, no spirit shown or arrangements to conquer.” 

The battle being lost and the retreat ordered, no rallying 
point was designated, hence, most of the troops were prac- 
tically disbanded. When the British threw 600 brave 
infantry under Colonel Musgrave into Chew's house at Ger- 


mantown, they successfully resisted a large part of Washing- 
ton’s army, and turned the tide of battle. How different 
might have been the fate of the capital, had some of 
Winder’s forces been thrown into the strong, well-built 
public building, which Ross had no artillery to breach! 


Our troops being dispersed and utterly demoralized, no 
attempt was made to impede the enemy’s retreat to his 
ships, though a few active partisan corps might have inflicted 
severe punishment on the British, or at least have compelled 
them to abandon their booty. 

Many minor criticisms could be made, all of which would 
be to the same purport, showing that government apathy, 
divided councils, want of preparation, reliance upon raw 
levies, and ignoring military experience and education, do 
not conduce to the successful conduct of war nor to the 
honor of a nation’s arms. 


Abstract of Colonel Allan’s Paper. 


The second paper, read Thursday morning, April 29, was 
by Colonel William Allan, Principal of the McDonogh 
School, Baltimore County, Maryland, formerly Chief of 
Ordnance of General T. J. [Stonewall] Jackson’s Corps. 
The subject, “‘ Confederate and Federal Strategy in the Pope 
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Campaign before Washington in 1862,” was finely illustrated 
by a large map, showing every point of topographical inter- 
est. The following is a brief abstract of Colonel Allan’s 
paper: 

In July, 1862, McClellan lay at Westover on the James 
River, a short distance below Richmond. He was resting 
and recuperating after the labors and defeats of the seven 
days’ struggle, and was anxious to renew his campaign 
against Richmond using the James River as a base. He had 
90,000 men and was urging the government to reinforce 
him. In Northern Virginia the armies which Jackson had 
defeated in the spring were now combined under the com- 
mand of General John Pope, and were concentrating on the 
line of the Rappahannock. These troops amounted to 
50,000 men. In addition, Burnside, from North Carolina, 
and Cox, from West Virginia, were ordered into East Vir- 
ginia. The problem the Federal government had before it, 
was to combine and use these forces, aggregating over 
150,000 men, for an active campaign against Richmond, 
in front of which lay Lee with about 70,000 troops. Hal- 
leck was brought from the West, and placed in chief 
command. Instead of sending Pope’s troops to McClellan, 
which was the easier and better thing to do, Halleck decided 
to transfer McClellan’s army to the Rappahannock and unite 
it with Pope. Discouragement at McClellan’s failure, and 
distrust in his ability to do better, and a preference for the 
line of operations by which Washington was to be certainly 
covered, led to the adoption of this plan. Pope was ex- 
pected to hold the Rappahannock until the junction of the 
two armies could be effected, when a vigorous aggressive 
was to be assumed. The results of the Federal strategy 
were briefly, that Pope was forced from the Rappahannock 
before any considerable part of McClellan’s troops had joined 
him, that but 28,000 of these troops had united with him 
when he was brought to battle at Manassas, and that thus 
one half of the Federal forces were separated from the 
remainder and terribly defeated. 

On the Confederate side, in the early part of July, Lee’s 
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army rested in front of Richmond after its severe and suc- 
cessful struggle with McClellan. Lee had about 70,000 
men, all the troops which the Confederates had available to 
oppose to the two armies of McClellan and Pope, so that 
there was in front of Pope at this time but a single brigade 
of cavalry. When Pope’s movements on the Rappahannock 
began to threateri the railroads connecting Lee with the 
Valley of Virginia, he was obliged, about the middle of July, 
to send Jackson with 11,000 men to Gordonsville. Ten days 
later Lee sent 12,000 more under A. P. Hill to reinforce 
Jackson, but still retained the bulk of his forces, 50,000 men, 
at Richmond to watch McClellan, who with 90,000 lay 
at Westover. Jackson’s arrival at Gordonsville had saved 
the railroads from Pope’s cavalry, and when Hill joined him 
Jackson undertook to strike a quick blow at one of the most 
exposed parts of Pope’s command. This led to the battle 
of Cedar Run, which resulted in the thorough defeat of 
Banks’ corps. Pope concentrating his troops rapidly, Jack- 
son now retreated to Gordonsville to await Lee’s arrival. 
Lee remained at Richmond until convinced that it was the 
policy of the Federal government to transfer McClellan 
from the James, when he determined, if possible, to fight 
Pope before McClellan could join him. For this purpose, 
leaving 20,000 men to hold the Confederate capital, he set 
out with 30,000 men, on August 13th, to join Jackson on 
the Rapidan. Pope had advanced to the Rapidan, his army 
and trains lying between that river and the Rappahannock, 
and Lee hastened at once to attack. The forces were about 
equal, but it was evidently the Confederate policy to dispose 
of Pope before McClellan could reach the line of the Rap- 
pahannock. Delays of his transportation and of his cav- 
alry prevented Lee from crossing the Rapidan on the 18th 
of August, as he had intended. He was not able to move 
until two days later. Pope, meantime, learning of his 
design, foiled it by a prompt retreat behind the Rappahan- 
nock. The second attempt of Lee, to cross the Rappahan- 
nock and attack Pope’s right wing was defeated by a 
tremendous storm of rain on the 22d of August, which 
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flooded the river and made it impassable. But one chance 
seemed left of fighting Pope alone. It required the utmost 
celerity, boldness, and skill, and involved prodigious risks. 
Lee adopted it. He threw one half of his army under 
Jackson, on August the 25th and 26th, completely in Pope’s 
rear, seized his depot at Manassas, broke up his communica- 
tions, and prevented the approach of any more reinforcements 
from McClellan at Alexandria. Of McClellan’s and Burnside’s 
men, 28,000 had already joined Pope. Pope was compelled 
to let go the Rappahannock and fall back to Manassas. As 
soon as Pope moved, Lee hurried with Longstreet’s corps 
after Jackson. Pope, finding the Confederate army divided, 
made strenuous efforts to concentrate his forces upon Jack- 
son, at Manassas, and overwhelm him before Lee could get up. 
But Pope was no match for his skilful opponent, who, with less 
than 25,000 men, so eluded and deceived him, that for two 
days Pope was pretty much occupied in marching his 75,000 
men to death, in fruitless efforts to find Jackson. When he 
did overhaul him finally on the 29th, it was to find him 
strongly posted near Groveton, where all attempts to drive 
him from his position were defeated for half a day, when 
Lee arrived with Longstreet’s corps and the Confederate 
army was once more united in the presence of its adversary. 
Next day, August 30th, Pope having ordered a pursuit of 
Jackson, whom he fondly imagined to be flying, brought on 
a great battle with Lee’s army, in which he was completely 
defeated, losing largely of prisoners and material of war. 
Driven across Bull Run, at nightfall, he rested at Centre- 
ville, where he was joined by two veteran corps from 
McClellan’s army. But even with these reinforcements he 
was in no condition to risk another battle, and therefore 
withdrew, on the 2d of September, to the lines of Washing- 
ton. McClellan was again placed in command of the Fed- 
eral army, and was able in a short time to organize, from the 
large bodies of troops around Washington and Alexandria, 
which had been unengaged in Pope's operations, as well as 
from the débris of Pope’s command, the great army which 
he carried to Sharpsburg. 
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Lee’s strategy in the campaign of August, 1862, was in all 
essential particulars, successful. In failing to fight Pope 
when he was south of the Rappahannock, he lost the advan- 
tages of victory which could not be gathered at Manassas ; 
but his final movement, by which Pope was cut off from 
McClellan and defeated while the latter was but thirty miles 
away, was one of the boldest operations in military history, 
as its skilful execution by Jackson was one of the greatest 
achievements of that soldier. 

Colonel Allan’s paper was followed by an interesting 
lecture on “ The Value of Topographical Knowledge in 
Battles and Campaigns,” by Major Hotchkiss, of Staunton, 
Virginia, formerly Topographical Engineer on the staffs 
of Generals Robert E. Lee, T. J. Jackson, R. S. Ewell, 
and J. A. Early. The lecturer sketched rapidly, with 
colored crayons upon a large blackboard, the physical con- 
formation of the Valley of Virginia, and described, in a 
most graphic and effective way, “ Stonewall’’ Jackson’s 
valley campaign. After the lecture, which was warmly ap- 
plauded, Mr. Bancroft, with great enthusiasm, grasped hands 
with the Confederate officer and earnestly congratulated 
him upon the wonderful success of his description of a most 
remarkable campaign. 


Abstract of President Welling’s Paper. 


The President of Columbian University, in whose large 
hall the sessions of the Association were held, addressed the 
Association, by special request, upon a topic which he is 
now investigating, namely, “‘ The State-Rights Theory: Its 
Evolution and Involution in American Politics.” The fol- 
lowing is merely an outline sketch of the paper, designed to 
show the titles of its several heads: 

I. How the roots of the State-rights theory are planted in 
our colonial history. 

II. Its influence in giving form and pressure to the Articles 
of Confederation. 

III. Its effect in differentiating popular opinion on meas- 
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ures of public policy from the close of the Revolutionary 
War down to the formation of the Constitution in 1787. 


Key-note of this Epoch. 


Alexander Hamilton, writing to General Washington under date of April 11, 
1783, holds the following language: ‘‘ There are two classes of men, sir, in 
Congress of very different views,—one attached to State, the other to continent- 
al politics. The last have been strenuous advocates for funding the public 
debt upon solid securities; the former have given every opposition in their 
power, and have only been dragged into the measures, which are now near be- 
ing adopted, by the clamors of the army and the public creditors.”—Sparks; 
‘* Correspondence of the American Revolution,” vol. 4, p. 18. 


IV. How it was sought by the so-called “‘ Compromises of 
the Constitution” to fuse the differentiations of State opin- 
ions and State interests into the larger integrations of Fed- 
eral power required in order to establish “a more perfect 
union” among the States and the people; and how these 
larger integrations of national polity resulted in— 

(a) The formation of a stad/e equilibrium between the 
smaller and the larger States through the equality of suf- 
frage guaranteed to the former in the Senate ; and in 

(4) The formation of an unstable equilibrium between the 
slave-holding and the non-slave-holding States,—an equilib- 
rium implicitly concerted but not expressly defined in the 
Constitution. 

Key-note of this Epoch. 


‘* From the day when every doubt of the right of the smaller States to an equal 
vote in the Senate was quieted, they—so I received it from the lips of Madison, 
and so it appears from the records—exceeded all others in zeal for granting 
powers to the general government.”—Bancroft: ‘‘ History of the United 
States,” vol. 6, p. 269. 

**It seemed now to be pretty well understood that the real difference of in- 
terest lay not between the large and the small, but between the Northern and 
the Southern States. The institution of slavery, and its consequences, formed 
the line of discrimination.”—James Madison, speaking in the Federal Conven- 
tion of 1787, under date of July 14th. Elliot’s Debates, vol. 5, p. 315; ¢f. 
ibidem, pp. 264, 265, 306. . 


V. How questions of pure State-rights were overlaid, after 
the adoption of the Constitution, by larger questions growing 
out of the unstable sectional equilibrium, which, by the 
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wrench and jar of its oscillations successively strained the 
bond of the Union, discovering at once the point of its weak- 
ness and the secret of its strength above and beyond the 
point of weakness; and how, as a natural consequence, we 
subsequently encounter the spectre of sectional discord 
emerging in— 

(a) The debates of the first Congress ; 

(4) The debate on the admission of Kentucky and Ver- 
mont in 1791, with the similar intersectional struggle made 
thereafter to provide periodically, as far as possible, for the 
twin admission of a free and of a slave-holding State, in or- 
der to maintain the equipollency of the Northern and of the 
Southern interest ; 

(c) The tendency to the formation of geographical par- 
ties,—a tendency against which Washington left a solemn 
warning to his countrymen in the Farewell Address, not as the 
homily of a didactic patriotism, but because the dangerous 
antagonism was seen to be inherent in our political situation 
under the tug and pressure of the unstable sectional 
libration. 

VI. How it came to pass in the later stages of John 
Adams’ administration that questions of personal liberty, 
raised by the Alien and Sedition Laws, led for the first time 
under the Constitution to the distinct formulation of a pure 
and simple doctrine of State-rights, as embodied in the so- 
called “ Resolutions of '98 and '99,” passed by the Legislatures 
of Kentucky and Virginia in those years. 


Recapitulation of Disputed Points about these Resolutions. 


(2) Who participated in the conference at Monticello when 
the draft of the Kentucky Resolutions was concerted ? 

(6) What share, if any, did John Breckinridge have in 
their conception and original digest ? 

(c) To whom in Kentucky did Jefferson send his draft of 
the Kentucky Resolutions ? 

(2) When did the question of their true paternity first 
become a moot point in Kentucky ? 
(¢) When did Jefferson's avowal of their authorship, as 
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made in his letter to Joseph Cabell Breckinridge in 1821, 
become publicly known, and how was the avowal received ? 

(7) When and why was the Kentucky series garbled for 
the first time by the omission of an important clause in 
the first resolution, as printed in Elliot’s Debates after the 
year 1832, though before that date it had appeared in that 
publication without mutilation ? 

(g) Did the Resolutions of '98 and 'g9, in either the 
Kentucky or Virginia series, as finally and formally adopted 
in the name of these States, contemplate any proceedings 
outside of the lines of constitutional discussion or revision ; 
and as affirmative statements to this effect, when made 
thirty years afterward by the leaders of “ South Carolina 
Nullification,” were strenuously denied by Republican states- 
men like Madison in Virginia and Henry Clay in Kentucky, 
who had been contemporaneous with the passage. of these 
declarations in each of the said States, can any contempo- 
raneous document or recorded evidence be cited in contra- 
diction of their testimony, to show that these Resolutions 
were understood im the South Carolina sense by either the 
friends or opponents of the one series or the other at the 
time of its passage and promulgation ?’ 

VII. How questions of State-rights, after the brief agita- 
tion of 1798 and 1799, soon relapsed into larger questions 
growing out of the unstable equilibrium of the sectional 
interests enfolded in the compromises of the Constitution ; 
and how questions of this unstable equilibrium, masguerad- 
ing under the disguises of a simulated State-rights, succes- 
sively arose to vex our national politics, as seen 

(a) In sectional debates on the acquisition of Louisiana 
and Florida, on the settlement of the Oregon question, the 
annexation of Texas, the Mexican conquest and purchase, 
etc., etc. ; 

(6) In the government of the Territories, at once conceal- 


*On this point, as indeed on all the other disputed points recapitulated 
under this head, the writer has collected a considerable mass of documentary 
evidence, but he will be grateful for reference to any genuine information 
which shall serve to throw further light on this much-obscured page in our 
political annals, 
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ing and revealing the smouldering fires of the civil strife 
which at last broke out in armed conflict on the plains of 
Kansas ; 

(c) In the discontents of New England, which, dating from 
1804, and venting themselves in sporadic mutterings of dis- 
union, were rather composed than embittered by the con- 
certed action of the Hartford Convention in 1814-15 ; 

(2) In disputes arising from the incidence of tariff taxes, 
because, as was alleged, of their unequal bearing on the 
interests of the planting and the trading States ; 

(e) In the disposition of the public lands, insomuch that 
so harmless a motion as “ Foot’s Resolution ” in 1830 led to 
a protracted and acrimonious sectional debate ; 

(/) In the passage of the Missouri Compromise and its 
repeal ; 

(g) In the nullification controversy under each of its the- 
oretical aspects, to wit: (1) That a State may provisionally 
nullify a law of Congress, if “ palpably’ unconstitutional, 
until its constitutionality shall be affirmed by three fourths 
of the States. (2) That each State may, in the exercise of 
its “‘ reserved rights,” nullify an act of Congress, held by it 
to be unconstitutional ; and that this “ reserved right” ex- 
ists under the Constitution, not indeed in its express letter, 
but by a necessary corollary from the mode of its formation 
by the accession of individual States. (3) And, finally, the 
theory of nullification, as reduced by Mr. Calhoun to the 
forms of a compact system, in which provision was made for 
a Dual Executive with a veto power vested in each of its 
heads for the countercheck of all legislation inimical to each 
of the sections comprised in the equilibrium. This scheme 
of sectional checks and counterchecks was not a thesis in 
speculative politics. Its author did but frankly propose to 
render explicit and structural the terms of the sectional 
equilibrium which had been left implicit and functional in 
our national body-politic as it came from the framers of the 
Constitution in 1787. 

VIII. How questions of State-rights, as complicated 
with the larger questions of the unstable sectional equilib- 
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rium, finally resulted in the theory of secession, and in the 
armed struggle of eleven States to carry that theory into 
effect. 

IX. How pure and simple questions of State-rights, after 
being overlaid for generations by the more obtrusive issues 
of sectional politics, but still remaining none the less peren- 
nially inherent in our polity, are henceforth more likely 
than ever to furnish the real line of ultimate discrimination 
between our national parties; and how this discrimination, 
now that it has been relieved from the stress and pressure 
of vast conflicting interests, which blinded first one section 
and then another to the perception of the true rights of the 
States in combination with the just prerogatives of the Fed- 
eral government, is more likely than ever to mark hereafter 
the objective points of a wholesome and beneficent conten- 
tion for the maintenance of the true constitutional balance 
between the States and the general government. 

X. How the balance between the rights of the States and 
the powers of the general government, after having been 
rudely jostled for a time by the shock of arms, and by the 
collisions of sectional passion during that sequel of the war 
known as the Reconstruction Period, has been slowly but 
surely redressing itself from year to year during the last two 
decades, as witnessed in— 

(a) The growing subsidence of sectional debate in Con- 
gress ; 

(6) The general drift of the decisions of the Supreme 
Court affirming the just rights of the States ; 

(c) The progress of unsectional political opinions at the 
North and the South ; 

(7) The restored autonomy of all the Southern States, 
and the consequent quiet transfer of power from the Repub- 
lican to the Democratic party at the last Presidential elec- 
tion; in marked contrast with the anomalous proceedings 
by which such a transfer was balked in 1876, (with the 
approval of the one party and the submission of the other,) 
because of the imperfect autonomy of certain among the 
“Reconstructed States.” 
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For the long epic movement of our past political history 
—that is, from the formation of the Constitution down to the 
close of our civil war,—the key-note of our discussions, under 
the ever-increasing swing and sweep of the unstable sectional 
equilibrium, was struck by Abraham Lincoln, at Springfield, 
Illinois, on the 17th of June, 1858, in the following impressive 
and memorable words: “In my opinion the slavery agitation 
will not cease until a crisis shall have been reached and 
passed. ‘A house divided against itself cannot stand.’ I 
believe this government cannot endure permanently half 
slave and half free. I do not expect the Union to be dis- 
solved—I do not expect the house will fall, but I do ex- 
pect it will cease to be divided. /¢ will become all one thing 
or all the other.” 

These words are but the reverberation (in deeper tones, 
because coming from a broader sounding-board) of similar 
words spoken more than twenty years earlier by Mr. Cal- 
houn when he said: “It is impossible, under the deadly 
hatred which must spring up between the two great sections, 
if the present causes are permitted to operate unchecked, 
that they should continue under the same political system.” 
—Calhoun’s Works, vol. ii., p.629. And in his dying speech, 
delivered in the Senate on the 4th of March, 1850, he found 
“the primary cause’ of the Southern discontents in the fact 
“lying back” of the slavery agitation, “that the equilibrium 
between the two sections in the government as it stood when 
the Constitution was ratified and the government put in 
action had been destroyed.” 

If the drift of high constitutional discussion for the future 
has been rightly presaged in this paper, then it may be said 
that the key-note of such discussion, so far as concerns the re- 
lations of the States to the Federal government, was clearly 
and accurately struck by Chief-Justice Chase, when, in de- 
livering the opinion of the Supreme Court, on the status of 
the State of Texas, in the December term of 1868, he held 
the following measured and significant language : “ Not only 
can there be no loss of separate and independent autonomy 
to the States through their union under the Constitution, 
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but it may be not unreasonably said that the preservation 
of the States, and the maintenance of their governments, 
are as much within the design and care of the Constitution as 
the preservation of the Union and the maintenance of the 
national government. The Constitution in all tts provisions 
looks to an indestructible Union of indestructible States.” 


EVENING SESSION. 
TuursDAyY, April 2g, 1886. 

To the surprise and satisfaction of the Association, its 
venerable President reappeared at the evening session, after 
having presided throughout the morning exercises. He was 
greeted with prolonged applause by the largest audience of 
the three days’ convention. The address of the evening 
was by Dr. George E. Ellis, President of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, upon “‘ The Reconstruction of History.” 
The address is here printed in full: 


Dr. Ellis on the Reconstruction of History. 


History, like most of the works of human minds and 
hands, requires from time to time reconstruction, revision, 
readjustment to the truth of things. There is the same oc- 
casion, the same necessity for this faithful work in reproduc- 
ing narrations of the great events of history in the past as 
there is for the production of treatises and essays presenting 
the freshest results in the advance of the modern sciences, 
the discoveries, and the inventions of the passing years. 

I state thus strongly the equal force of the reasons which 
prompt the historical writer to revise the works of all his 
predecessors on the same subject, with those which require 
that in each of the progressive sciences we should have bul- 
letins of the stages of experiment and knowledge reached in 
it, because I wish, by the statement, to meet a prevalent 
and superficial notion that seems to be a denial of it. The 
notion is, that the demands of a sufficient and faithful his- 
torical narration of great epochs and events have been sub- 
stantially met in the mountain masses of volumes already 
gathered in our libraries. Why, it is often asked, why tell 
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over and over again an old, old story, already repeated 
times enough, with its necessary mixture of truth and error, 
with variations, divergencies, corrections, and digests, meet- 
ing all the necessities of readers, and confounding them with 
the present supply ? Continue as briskly as possible the un- 
folding revelations of science, but be content with the stories 
of the past, as abundantly recorded. This is the plea of 
saturated readers and of exhausted purchasers. 

Objections founded on this plea are frequently urged to 
the scheme and method of an encyclopedia on a vast, com- 
prehensive, and voluminous scale, like the /ritannica or 
the Metropolitana. While the latter volumes have not yet 
passed through the press, much of the matter in the scien- 
tific articles in the earlier volumes is already antiquated by 
fresh discoveries and inventions. So it is urged that it is 
unwise to bind together with such incomplete scientific 
matter articles in biography and history which are merely 
repetitions, because dealing with fixed facts in the past. But 
if one will run through the volumes of the newest and best 
encyclopedia he will find that the editor engages the ablest 
writers to reconstruct historical narrations, and even bi- 
ographies, that have been produced over and over again. 
There are reasons which justify, which demand this course, 
as much in the departments of even the most ancient mat 
ters of history as in the unfoldings of the rapidly progressive 
sciences. 

Most wisely has the projector and editor of the elaborate 
and voluminous work, entitled Zhe Narrative and Critical 
History of America, set for himself among other rules for 
his guidance, these two: first, that he will not anticipate a 
purpose to be matured only at some later time, of attempt- 
ing to turn into history our recent past of strife and war; 
and, second, that the first of the eight volumes in the series, 
that one which is to deal with the most ancient themes, 
shall be the last for writers and printers to complete. It is 
only in this passing year, as the opportune time in the ages, 
for the proposition to be seriously urged for removing the 
heaps of sand from the base and the lower portions of the 
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Egyptian Sphinx, to learn what this mysterious emblem 
was when the light of the old sun first shone on its early 
freshness. The designation of prehistoric, as applied to 
times and events of which we have only monumental relics, 
without any written documents, is a most appropriate one; 
and how those times and events are to be made the themes 
of positive and assured statements, allowing a range for 
conjecture, inference, and theory, presents the gravest prob- 
lem to the historian. It is an easy task to dig away the 
sand, but sand is not the only obstructing medium of 
truth about far-off times and things. No statute of limita- 
tion as to time and the hearing and searching of new evi- 
dence applies to themes of history, as it does to cases of 
civil litigation. The oldest controversies, the obscurest 
enigmas in history, and those who stand labelled in biogra- 
phy as culprits, may claim in perpetuity to have their 
records re-opened. 

There are two paramont reasons which warrant and de- 
mand reconstructions of historical narratives for successive 
generations of readers: first, the securing of the most ac- 
curate, and, if possible, exhaustive information as to the 
facts relating to any subjects—and new facts are constantly 
coming to the light concerning the oldest themes; second, 
a severe impartiality in the statement of the characters, 
opinions, influence, and actings of prominent persons. There 
are many pregnant historical questions still in the docket, 
which, from time to time, will have a rehearsing with fresh 
pleadings. It seems at times as if we were overlaying our 
own history by the innumerable productions which in recent 
years have come from individual pens, from State, county, 
and town annals, monographs on important events, centen- 
nial celebrations, etc. Yet in each and all of these there are 
pages, paragraphs, or at least sentences, which, digested in 
elaborate volumes, will help to the truest philosophy of 
history. 

That would, indeed, be a most curious and instructive 
volume, and it would needs be a large one, which would 
essay to gather from all histories of all times the world over 
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—histories, too, which have merit and repute, a classified 
list of the errors, misstatements, and absolute falsifications, 
which have found currency as attributable either to simple 
ignorance, credulity, imagination, prejudice, or malice in 
the writers. The blunder of an ignorant Dutchman in his 
attempt to turn a few sentences of English into French, 
came very near causing it to pass into history that Washing- 
ton admitted that he had assassinated Jumonville. Mr. 
Sparks found the rectification of the blunder required from 
him research and argument. Mr. Adolphus’ history of our 
revolutionary war is in many respects creditable to him, but 
his readers learn from his pages (II., 257) that of the British 
soldiers who fell at Concord and Lexington, “several were 
scalped, or had their ears cut off by the Americans.” To 
those who read in our papers of the periodical meetings and 
benevolences of the flourishing Society of the Cincinnati, since 
its Centennial, it is startling to read in Adolphus (III., 591) 
that the formation of the Society was so hateful and alarm- 
ing to the people “that its extension beyond the persons of 
its founders was abandoned, and the project has no traces 
of existence, but in name and memory.” 

But far more than this. History is now put to the task 
of presenting to us something beyond a record of facts, 
however thoroughly sifted and authenticated. The applica- 
tion of the full theory of evolution to the composition of 
historical narratives might of itself alone require a general re- 
construction of history for its interest and instruction. 
Heretofore a relation of facts, events, incidents, has been the 
chief object of the historian. Now these facts, stated with 
all lucidness and accuracy, are to form the mere elements and 
materials for a much higher use than they serve if we stop 
with themselves. They are now to be assorted, disposed, 
digested, and interpreted as they bear upon the develop- 
ment of great forces and principles evolving a steady ad- 
vance and progress. The relation between happenings, facts 
of occurrence, events, and the working forces_in them, the 
action of new elements from a fresh field, causing the rotten 
decays of what grew on an old field—illustrated, for instance, 
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in the agencies which wrought such different results between 
the American revolution and the immediately following 
French revolution—require something more than the certi- 
fication of occurrences, and carry us down into the roots of 
the whole science of humanity and policy. No longer do 
we now read the history of our war for Independence—as 
written for nearly a century—as a mere quarrel about taxes, 
the resistance by the colonists to the imposition of griev- 
ances by the mother country, but we trace in it the outburst 
and development of forces and events which were to give 
birth to an original nationality, on a new continent, wita 
wholly novel instincts and institutions. 

Far better is it that the history of all great events and 
eras should from time to time be reconstructed than that 
the old volumes should be reproduced from the press. How 
few, indeed, of these are found worthy of that renewal! 
Herodotus and Thucydides, Tacitus and Pliny, are kept in 
living type, not as repositories of facts of the past, but for 
quite other uses of discipline and study. Gibbon alone of 
all the historians has been read for a century, and the body 
of annotations needed to accompany his pages is constantly 
extended by successive editors. 


Abstract of Dr. Jameson’s Paper. 


Dr. J. F. Jameson, associate in the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, presented a paper upon Willem Usselinx, founder of 
the Dutch and Swedish West India Companies. This con- 
sisted in part of extracts from, in part of a summary of, an 
extensive monograph upon this subject prepared by him, 
which is to be published in the papers of the American 
Historical Association. Little has been known of Usselinx 
hitherto, though Professor van Rees, in his Geschiedents der 
Staathuishoudkunde in Nederland, in the course of his ac- 
count of the origin of the Dutch West India Company, 
gives some valuable information concerning a portion of his 
life. For most parts of it, however, the present account 
gives entirely new information; and all parts rest upon 
original sources. Of nearly all the books and pamphlets 
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written by or attributed to Usselinx, copies are to be found 
in one or another of the libraries of America; transcripts of 
the others have been obtained. Contemporary books bear- 
ing on the subject in any of our libraries have been consulted. 
The Usselinx papers among the manuscripts bought at the 
Murphy sale by the New York State Library have been 
used. Copies of all other letters of his and resolutions of 
the States-General regarding him now to be found in the 
Royal Archives at the Hague have been obtained; also, 
from the library of the University of Leyden, a complete set 
of copies of all the resolutions of the States of Holland in 
regard to either Usselinx or the West India Company, down 
to the last years of his life. The Royal Archives at Stock- 
holm have supplied a still greater mass of copies, mostly of 
letters of Usselinx to Chancellor Oxenstjerna. Much addi- 
tional material of value has been obtained from the mu- 
nicipal or provincial archives of many of the towns which 
Usselinx visited in the course of his numerous and extensive 
journeys. The attempt has been made to develop at every 
point the relations of his career to the history of the times, 
both in the Netherlands and in the many countries embraced 
in the wide scope of his travels. A complete and accurate 
bibliography of all his writings, some of which are now very 
rare, has been attempted ; it has been found possible to add 
much to the list given in Asher’s Bibliographical Essay upon 
the Dutch Books and Pamphlets relating to New Netherland, 
and to improve it in many particulars. 

The life of Usselinx was in brief this: Born in 1567 at 
Antwerp, he spent some years in Spain and the Azores, 
where he acquired great knowledge of the trade of the West 
Indies. Returning to the Netherlands, he labored for many 
years to secure the erection of a West India Company. In 
the interest of this design, he vigorously opposed the con- 
clusion of the Twelve Years’ Truce and the policy of the 
party of Oldenbarneveld. During the truce he engaged in 
the operations for the draining of the Beemster ; at its close, 
though now bankrupt in fortune, he resumed his efforts in 
behalf of his cherished design. In 1621 the Dutch West 
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India Company, famous in American history as having es- 
tablished the colony of New Netherland, was finally char- 
tered. But Usselinx, dissatisfied with its constitution, dis- 
credited, and insufficiently rewarded, went over, after a visit 
to Denmark, into the service of Gustavus Adolphus, who 
almost at once, in 1624, established the Swedish South (or 
West India) Company. In behalf of this company Usselinx 
did a great amount of work, and made extensive journeys, 
first through Livonia, Esthonia, and Finland, afterwards to 
the Hanse towns and other free cities of the empire, Paris, 
etc., as well as to the Netherlands. The occurrence of the 
Thirty Years’ War made his efforts vain. The company 
settled Delaware, but not under his direction. Disappointed 
by his failures, he returned to the Netherlands, and after a 
few years died, apparently in 1647. He was an ardent and 
enthusiastic man, though so much a man of one idea that he 
eventually lost influence among his contemporaries. He de- 
serves a high place among the economic writers of that day, 
held advanced views upon matters of colonial policy, and is 
of interest to Americans as having been indirectly the origi- 
nator of two of our colonies. 
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Abstract of Dr. Edward Everett Hale’s Paper. 


A brief account of Dr. Hale’s study of “Franklin in 
France’ was presented by his son, Edward Everett Hale, 
Jr., who had conducted investigations for his father in the 
library of the State Department. He pointed out that the 
period of Franklin’s stay in France was nearly synchronous 
with the Revolutionary War. Franklin sailed some few 
months after the Declaration of Independence, and returned 
a little while after the Definitive Treaty of Peace. His stay 
abroad therefore covers all the foreign relations of the United 
States during the Revolution, and is thus a subject of very 
great interest. A study of Franklin’s life in France must dis- 
cuss the question of foreign alliances for the United States as 
they appeared to Congress in the year 1776. It must take 
up the feeling of France toward America, and must present 
a history of the aid furnished by that power whereby the 
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Revolution was brought to a successful end. The proceed- 
ings of the American Commission at Paris must be stated, 
and the question of French neutrality before the Treaty of 
Alliance should be discussed. This treaty, following almost 
immediately upon the defeat of Burgoyne, was one of the 
most important events of the war. From this time, for 
some years, the subject does not present so much interest 
as in the years before, although to these later years belongs 
the brilliant episode of John Paul Jonesand the Bon Homme 
Richard. But of the greatest interest are all matters per- 
taining to the negotiation of the treaty of peace, beginning 
with the fall of the North ministry after the siege of York- 
town and ending with the signing of the Definitive Treaty. 
Here are questions of importance to the student of Amer- 
ican history. They are incidentally treated in many works, 
but in no one of them in a manner wholly adequate and 
satisfactory. At this time, too, there is much new original 
material which may be consulted by the student. The 
Henry Stevens collection of Franklin papers, at present in 
the State Department, throws a flood of light on the whole 
subject. The Franklin papers in the library of the American 
Philosophical Society have never been exhaustively examined 
with reference to this subject. There is much relating to it 
that has never been printed in the Sparks collection of MSS. 
in the Harvard College library. And Mr. Bancroft has in his 
collections papers which serve to illustrate fully every step 
in the negotiation of the Treaty of Peace. Thus it seems as 
though there were room for a new treatment of the subject. 


Mr. Stewart’s Report on Historical Studies in Canada. 


Mr. Justin Winsor presented, in the name of the author, 
the following “ Notes on the Present Condition of Historical 
Studies in Canada,” by George Stewart, Jr., President of the 
Literary and Historical Society, Quebec, Canada: 

Historical research in the Dominion has been greatly 
stimulated by the Royal Society of Canada, which was 
founded in 1882 by the Marquis of Lorne, then Governor- 
General, for the encouragement of studies and investigations 
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in history, literature, archeology, and science, and the pub- 
lication of original papers and memoirs of merit on subjects 
relating to the Dominion. Though only in its fifth year of 
existence, the society has accomplished a_ considerable 
amount of useful work, many valuable papers have been 
read before its Fellows, and a judicious selection from the 
number presented have found their way in the annual 
volumes of Proceedings and Transactions. The society is 
divided into four sections of twenty members each, the first 
two being devoted to history, archeology, and literature, 
and the third and fourth to the sciences. The proceedings 
of number one are transacted in the French language, those 
of number two are conducted in English. The principal 
papers read before section one at the last general meeting 
were as follows: 

1. Les premitres pages de notre histoire, par Louis 
Fréchette, LL.D. 

2. Prétendues origines des Canadiens-Frangais, par Benj. 
Sulte. 

3. Un des oubliés de notre histoire—le capitaine de vais- 
seau Vauquelain, par Faucher de Saint Maurice, M.P.P. 

4. Biographie de Gérin-Lajoie, par Abbé Casgrain, D.D. 

5. La race francaise en Amérique, par Napoléon Legendre. 

6. L’Angleterre et le clergé frangais réfugié pendant la 
révolution, par l'Abbé Bois. 

7. La frontitre nord de la province de Québec, par Paul de 
Cazes. 

8. L’elément étranger aux Etats-Unis, par Faucher de 
Saint-Maurice. 

Q. A travers les régistres, par l'Abbé Tanguay, D.D. 

Before section two the following papers were read: 

1. The Half-Breed, by John Reade. 

2. Vita sine Literis, by John Reade. 

3. Sources of Early Canadian History, by George Stewart, 
Jr., F.R.G.S., D.C.L. 

4. The Adventures of Isaac Jogues, by Rev. W. H. With- 
row, D.D. 

5. The Annals of an Old Society, by John M. Harper, Ph.D. 
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6. The Artistic Faculty in Aboriginal Races, by Dr. 
Daniel Wilson, F.R.S. 

7. Palzolithic Dexterity, by Dr. Daniel Wilson. 

8. The Five Forts of Winnipeg, by Rev. George Bryce, 
LL.D. 

A number of valuable papers have already been sent in to 
the secretaries of sections one and two for the coming 
meeting of the society at Ottawa in May next. At this 
meeting the society will consider Prof. Bryce’s (Winnipeg 
paper on the desirability of forming a Canadian Camden 
Society for the publishing of memoirs and old books relating 
to Canadian history and travel, the work to be done under 
the auspices of the Royal Society. 

Local historical societies throughout Canada, such as the 
Literary and Historical Society of Quebec, the Canadian In- 
stitute, Toronto, the Montreal Historical Society, and the 
historical societies of New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and 
Manitoba are in a fair state of activity, and report progress 
in their several departments of investigation. The Literary 
and Historical Society of Quebec have in press this year, 
1886, Abbé Belmont’s “ Histoire du Canada.” Forty-three 
years ago a small edition of this brochure was issued by the 
society, few copies of which exist to-day. The Literary and 
Historical Society recently acquired by purchase a valuable 
collection of MSS.,—the diary of Overseer of Works James 
Thompson, one of Wolfe’s veterans, which treats of events 
in the history of Canada from 1759 to 1830. 

The government of Quebec has begun the publication, in 
four large volumes of over one thousand pages each, of the 
original register and proceedings of council of New France, 
from 1663 to 1693. Vol. i., containing a lengthy introduc- 
tion by Dr. Chauveau, F.R.S.C., has already been issued, 
and the second volume is to follow in May. 

The archives department at Ottawa, under the charge of 
Mr. Douglas Brymner, is now in an admirable condition for 
consultation. Many valuable MSS. and public documents 
of the highest importance have been added to the collection. 
These are all properly indexed and rendered easy of access 
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to the student. The Haldimand collection of papers, lately 
secured for this department of the public service, is very 
complete, and numbers many volumes. 


GEORGE STEWART, JR. 
Quebec, 16 April, 1886. 


Appointment of Committees. 


The following committees were appointed on Wednesday, 
April 28th, at the morning session : 

1. Committee on Nominations— Major-General George W. 
Cullum, of New York City; Professor Alexander Johnston, 
of Princeton, N. J.; Edward G. Mason, Esq., of Chicago, 
Ill. 

2. Committee to Audit the Treasurer's Report—General 
R. D. Mussey, of Washington, D. C.; Judge Charles A. 
Peabody, of New York City. 

3. Committce on Necessary Resolutions—Professor Moses 
Coit Tyler, of Ithaca, N. Y.; Eben Greenough Scott, Esq., 
of Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

By agreement of the Executive Council, April 29, 1886, 
the following committees were continued in office: 

4. Committee on Finance — Major-General George W. 
Cullum, of New York City; William B. Weeden, Esq., of 
Providence, R. I.; Clarence W. Bowen, Treasurer, 251 
Broadway, New York City. 

5. Committee on Time and Place of Next Meeting— 
Justin Winsor, Cambridge, Mass.; Professor W. F. Allen, 
Madison, Wisconsin; Herbert B. Adams, Secretary, Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Board of Officers for 1887. 


Upon recommendation by the Committee on Nomina- 
tions, the following Board of Officers was elected by the 
Association, April 28, 1886, for the ensuing year : 

President—Justin Winsor, Librarian Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Vice-Presidents—Charles Kendall Adams, President of 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y.; William F. Poole, 
LL.D., Librarian Public Library, Chicago, III. 
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Secretary—Herbert B. Adams, Associate Professor of 
History, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Treasurer—Clarence Winthrop Bowen, Ph.D., No. 251 
Broadway, New York. 

Executive Counci/—(in addition to the above-named offi- 
cers) Charles Deane, LL.D., Cambridge, Mass. ; William F. 
Allen, Professor of History, University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son, Wis.; Franklin B. Dexter, Professor of American His- 
tory, Yale College, New Haven, Conn.; Hon. William Wirt 
Henry, Richmond, Va. 


AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION. 


APRIL 29, 1886 

Resolved, To amend Article III. of the Constitution of the 
American Historical Association by striking out the words 
“twenty-five dollars’’ and introducing in place thereof 
“fifty dollars,” as the regular life-membership fee of the 
American Historical Association, said amendment to go into 
effect January 1, 1887. 

Note.—In view of the fact that members of the Association have not been 
generally notified of the passage of this amendment, in consequence of un- 
avoidable delay in the issue of the present report, the Executive Council rec- 
ommend provisionally that the date when the amendment shall take effect be 
June 1, 1887, instead of January 1, 1887, this recommendation to be submitted 
for ratification to the general Association at its fourth annual meeting. 


RESOLUTIONS BY THE ASSOCIATION. 


The following important resolutions were adopted by the 
American Historical Association at its third annual con- 
vention: 


1. Resolutions concerning the 400th Anniversary of the 
Discovery of America. 

Whereas, It is suitable that the Four Hundreth Anniver- 
sary of the Discovery of America by Christopher Columbus 
should be celebrated in 1892 in adistinguished manner ; and 

Whereas, It is necessary for such a celebration that there 
should be harmony of plan and action between the countries 
of America and Europe which shall take part in it ; and 
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Whereas, It is proper that the United States should be 
active if not foremost in such an international celebration ; 
therefore 

Resolved, That the American Historical Association would 
respectfully call the attention of the Government of the 
United States to the important anniversary but a few years 
distant, with a view to such national and international action 
as may seem worthy of this occasion. And, further, 

Resolved, That a committee of five members of the Ameri- 
can Historical Association be hereby appointed to wait upon 
the President of the United States, and respectfully to re- 
quest him to bring before Congress the question how the 
Four Hundreth Anniversary of the Discovery of the New 
World may be celebrated in amanner worthy of the country 
and of the event to be commemorated. 

In pursuance of these resolutions, which were passed 
Wednesday A.M., April 28th, a committee of five members 
was appointed upon nomination. The committee consisted 
of Hon. George Bancroft, President of the Association; Mr. 
Justin Winsor, First Vice-President of the Association ; 
Hon. George F. Hoar, Senator from Massachusetts; Hon. 
Joseph R. Hawley, Senator from Connecticut; and Dr. 
George B. Loring, of Washington, D. C. The committee 
waited upon President Cleveland, at an appointed hour 
on Wednesday afternoon, and were kindly received in a spe- 
cial interview. Mr. Bancroft stated the wishes of the Asso- 
ciation in a general way, without committing its influence to 
any particular form of celebration. The President signified 
his willingness to bring the matter before Congress, which 


he has since done. 


2. Resolutions for the Better Preservation of Historical 
Materials. 


The American Historical Association, by special resolu- 
tion, April 29, 1886, hereby makes the following suggestions 
for the better preservation of historical materials in this 


country : 
(1) In the frequent lack among us of the continuity of 
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families, in circumstances favorable to the preservation of 
important historical materials, attention is directed to the 
continuity of learned corporations, such as colleges and _his- 
torical societies, and to the possible use of these as the safest 
custodians of all historical materials now in private hands. 

(2) The attention of such learned corporations, particu- 
larly of State, County, and Town Historical Societies, is 
earnestly directed to the importance of their attracting to 
themselves the custody of important historical materials, by 
providing themselves with buildings, or at least portions of 
buildings, which are really proof against fire. 

(3) All persons interested in historical studies, in all parts 
of the country, are urged to take some pains to ascertain the 
existence, and the present condition, of historical materials 
that may now be in private hands in their respective neigh- 
borhoods, and wherever possible to induce the possessors of 
such materials to place them, cither as a gift or as a trust, in 
the custody of permanent public societies, or in that of the 
government wherever the materials are of such a character 
as to give it the best claim upon them. 


3. Resolutions concerning the Ohio Centenary. 

A resolution respecting the proposed celebration of the 
one hundredth anniversary of the settlement of the North- 
west Territory, was referred to the Executive Council which 
has since adopted the following: 


Recognizing the fact that the acquisition of the Territory 
northwest of the Ohio was of the greatest consequence to 
the growth and development of the United States, and being 
informed of a purpose to celebrate at Marietta, in 1888, the 
centennial of the first settlement in that Territory, the 
American Historical Association perceive that purpose to be 
a proper recognition of the beginning of what has become 
one of the most important divisions of the American Union. 


4. Resolution of Thanks to the Columbian University. 


Resolved, That the thanks of this Association are hereby 
tendered to the President and Trustees of the Columbian 
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University, for their great courtesy in placing this commodi- 
ous hall, and its appurtenances, at the service of the Asso- 


ciation. 
M. C. TYLER, 
E. G. SCOTT, 


5. Resolution of Thanks to the Cosmos Club. 
Resolved, That the thanks of this Association are hereby 


tendered to the Cosmos Club for the courtesies extended to 


us during our convention in Washington. 
M. C. TYLER, 
E. G. SCOTT, 


Com. 


Com. 


6. Resolution of Thanks to Mr. George Bancroft. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Association be commu- 
nicated by the Secretary to its retiring President, Mr. 
George Bancroft, for the services he has rendered to its delib- 
erations by his presence and sympathetic interest. 

Mr. Bancroft thereupon expressed his appreciation of the 
work of the Society, and said that, among all the conventions 
which he, in the course of his long life, had attended, there 
had not been one of such historical interest to him, not one 
in which the communications had been so uniformly excel- 
lent. 


7. Resolution of Thanks to the Association by Citizens 
of Washington. 

General Mussey, of Washington, said just before the ad- 
journment of the Association: “ Mr. President, I havea 
resolution, or motion, to offer which does not come from the 
Executive Committee. As a citizen of Washington—if there 
may be such a thing as citizenship here—I offer it. I know 
that I speak the sentiment of every citizen and resident of 
this City and District who has been fortunate enough to 
attend the meetings of this Association, in expressing grati- 
fication that the Association has honored us with its pres- 
ence on the occasion of its third annual meeting; and in 
their behalf I propose a vote of thanks to your Association 
for the honor you have done us and the pleasure you have 
given by your meeting here.” 
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Senator Hoar then said: “I rise to second this motion 
just made. I amaresident of Washington rather than a 
citizen of it, but I none the less appreciate the high value of 
such a meeting as your Association has held here, to the 
citizens of this place. Theinstruction directly derived from 
the papers that have been read, the incentive which they 
have furnished to the pursuit of historical studies by those 
who have heard them, and the opportunity which this meet- 
ing has afforded to meet the learned and distinguished gen- 
tlemen who constitute your Society—all of these considera- 
tions unite to justify, and demand, the recognition proposed 
by this motion, which I take pleasure in seconding. 

“ Especially noteworthy and memorable is the opportunity 
which this meeting has given of seeing you, Mr. President, 
and meeting you here surrounded by, and presiding over, 
this body of students of history. I know of no scholar living, 
and of none dead, unless it may be Gibbon, other than your- 
self, to whom it has been given to undertake in his youth 
the history of a great empire, and after sixty years to see 
that undertaking completed and become a classic. Gibbon 
wrote of the loss of liberty, the decadence and fall of a na- 
tion; you wrote of the establishment of liberty on a virgin 
soil, of the founding and growth and vigorous life of a nation 
which you leave at the end of its first century, full of promise 
of acontinued and yet grander existence. And I repeat, 
sir, we shall never forget that we have had the honor and 
pleasure to meet you and see you here.” (Applause.) 


General Mussey then took the floor again, and said: “It 
would be inappropriate for you, Mr. President, to put this 
motion, which I feebly made and which Senator Hoar has 
so strongly seconded. I therefore ask all citizens and resi- 
dents of this District who favor it to rise. [After a moment's 
pause.] The entire audience is on its feet, and I declare the 
motion unanimously adopted.” 


The Association then adjourned. 
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University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Lawrence, Abbott, Esq., 5 Common- 
wealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 

Lawton, Hon. George W., Lawton, 
Mich. 

*Lea, Henry C., Esq., 2000 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 

Lee, Colonel Henry, Union Safe De- 
posit Vaults, Boston, Mass, 

Leeds, Josiah W., Esq., 528 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Levermore, Charles H., Ph.D., Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, 
Cal. 

Lincoln, Professor John L., LL.D., 
Providence, R. I. 

Lindsley, J. Berrien, M.D., State 
soard of Health, Nashville, Tenn. 

Lodge, Henry Cabot, Esq., 65 Mt. 
Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Logan, Hon, John A., U. S. Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Longyear, John M., Esq., Marquette, 
Mich. 

Lord, Arthur, Esq., Plymouth, Mass. 

Loring, Hon. George B., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Lowell, Edward J., Esq., 50 State 
St., Boston, Mass. 

Lyon, Professor, David G., Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass. 

*Mac Veagh, Wayne, Esq., 402 Wal- 
nut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

McKenzie, Rev. Alexander, D.D., 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Macy, Professor Jesse, Iowa College, 
Grinnell, Iowa, 

Markham, J. C., Esq., Jersey City, 

Mason, Edward G., Esq., 40 Dear- 
born Street, Chicago, IIl. 

Merrill, Miss C., 272 N. Meridian St., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Moncrief, Professor J. W., Franklin 
College, Franklin, Ind. 
*Moore, Joseph, Jr., Esq., Union 
League House, Philadelphia, Pa, 
Morrill, Hon, Justin S., U. S. Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Morris, Hon. J. F., Hartford, Conn, 

Morse, Professor A. D., Amherst Col- 
lege, Amherst, Mass. 

Morse, John T., Jr., 16 Fairfield 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

Moses, Professor Bernard, University 
of California, Berkeley, Cal. 

Mowry, William A., Ph.D., 50 Brom- 
field Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Mussey, General R. D., 508 5th Street, 
N. W., Washington, D.C. 

Neill, Rev. Edw. D., No. 134 Nina 
Av., St. Paul, Minn. 

Nicholson, Miss M. E., 232 
way, Indianapolis, Ind. 

* Nicolay, John G., Esq., Marshal, 
U.S. Supreme Court, Washington, 

Norton, Professor Charles Eliot, Presi- 
dent American Institute of Ar- 
cheology, Cambridge, Mass. 

Oak, Henry L., Esq., 1538 Valencia 
Street, San Francisco, Cal. 

Olney, James B., Esq., Catskill, N.Y. 

Orcutt, Rev. Samuel, Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

*Page, R. C. M., M.D., 31 West 33d 
Street, New York City. 

Paine, Nathaniel, Esq., 
Mass. 

Palfrey, General Francis W., 33 
Equitable Building, Boston, Mass. 

Parker, Walter S., Esq., Brighton, 
Mass. 

Parkman, Francis, LL.D., Vice- 
President Massachusetts Historical 


Broad- 


Worcester, 


Society, 50 Chestnut Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
Parsons, Charles W., M.D., Prov- 


idence, R. I. 

Patterson, Rev. George, D.D., New 
Glasgow, N. 5S. 

Patton, Rev. W. W., D.D., LL.D., 
President Howard University, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Peabody, Judge Charles A., 60 West 
21st Street, New York City. 

Penrose, Boies, Esq., 429 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

*Perkins, Augustus T., Esq., Boston, 
Mass. 

Perkins, Hon. Samuel C., 627 Wal- 
nut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Perry, Right-Rev. William S., D.D. 
LL.D., Bishop of lowa, Davenport, 
lowa. 

Phelan, James, Esq., 56 Court Street, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

*Phillips, Henry, Jr., Ph.D., 320 
South 11th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Phillips, Wm. Hallett, Esq., 1707 H 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Pierce, Hon. James Oscar, 518 8th 
St., South, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Pierrepont, Hon. Edwards, 103 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 

Platt, Hon. O. H., U. 
Washington, D, C. 


Walnut 


S. Senate, 


American Htstorical Assoctation. 
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Poole, William F., LL.D., Librarian 
Public Library, Chicago, Ill. 

Poore, Ben. Perley, Esq., Indian Hill 
Farm, near Newburyport, Mass. 
Poppleton, O., Esq., Birmingham, 

Oakland Co., Mich. 
*Porter, Rev. Edward G., Lexington, 
Mass. 
Porter, John Addison, Esq., 1611 21st 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
*Postlethwaite, Professor W. M., 
D.D., U. S. Military Academy, 
West Point, 

Powell, Major J. im 4 Geological 
Survey, Washington, D. C. 


+*Preble, Rear-Admiral G. H., Cot- 
tage Farms, Mass. 
Preston, Howard W., Esq., Prov- 


idence, R. I. 

Prince, L. Bradford, Esq., Sante Fé, 
New Mexico. 

Putnam, Rev. Alfred P., D.D., Con- 
cord, Mass. 

Putnam, Herbert, Esq., Athenzeum 
Library, Minneapolis, Minn, 

Putnam, Frederick W., Esq., Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass. 

+tRanke, Professor Leopold von, Ber- 
lin Seminary, Prussia. 

*Read, General John Meredith, care 
of Messrs. John Munroe & Co., 32 
Nassau Street, New York City. 

Rice, Professor R. A., Williams Col- 
lege, Williamstown, Mass. 

Rice, Hon, Alexander H., 91 Federal 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

*Rives, William C., Esq., Newport, 
R. I. (Winter, 1723 I Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C.) 

*Roberts, Charles, Esq., 1716 Arch 
Street, Phila., Pa. 

Roberts, Hon. Ellis H., Utica, N. Y. 

Roberts, Miss Mary E. B., Wellesley 
College, Wellesley, Mass. 

+Robertson, Right-Rev. C. F., D.D., 
LL.D., Bishop of Missouri, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Ropes John C., Esq., 40 State Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

Rose, John C., Esq., 55 
Street, Baltimore, Md. 
Rosengarten, J. G., Esq., 1532 Chest- 

nut Street, Philadelpha, Pa. 

Ross, Dr. Denman W., Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Round, Wm. M. F.,-Esq., 65 Bible 
House, New York City. 

Rowe, Henry S., Esq., 93 Newbury 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


Saratoga 
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Royce, Professor Josiah, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Salisbury, Professor Edward E., New 
Haven, Conn. 

Salmon, Miss L. M., Bryn Mawr 
College, Pa. 

Saltonstall, Hon. Leverett, 11 Pem- 
berton Square, Boston, Mass. 

Scaife, Walter B. Esq., 39 Water St., 
Pittsburg, Pa. 

*Schaff, Rev. Philip, D.D., 42 Bible 
House, New York City. 

Schenck, Mrs. E. H., 1328 I Street, 
N. W., Washington, D.C. 

* Schouler, James, Esq., 60 Congress 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

Schuyler, Hon. Eugene, 1024 Seven- 
teenth Street, Washington, D. C. 
Schuyler, Hon. George W., Ithaca, 

Scott, Professor Austin, Rutgers Col- 
lege, New Brunswick, N. J. 

Scott, Eben Greenough, Esq., Wilkes- 
barre, Pa. 

Scott, Henry E., Esq., Professor of 
Latin, Middlebury College, Middle- 
bury, Vt. 

Scott, Lewis A., Esq., 1806 Locust 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Scripps, James E., Esq., Zhe Evening 
News, Detroit, Mich. 

Scudder, Horace E., Esq., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Seligman, E. R. A., Ph.D., Lecture 
in Columbia College, 26 W. 34th 
Street, New York City. 

Sewall, Mrs. Theo. L., Classical 
School, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Shaw, Albert, Ph.D., Zhe 7ridune, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Shaw, Miss Emma G., 31 Mt. Vernon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

Sheafer, P. W., Esq., Pottsville, Pa. 

*Shearer, Hon. James, Bay City, Mich. 

Shepherd, Henry E., President Col- 
lege of Charleston, Charleston, S. C. 

Shinn, Charles Howard, Esq., Over- 
land Monthly, San Francisco, Cal. 

Shoemaker, Colonel M., Jackson, Mich. 

*Skinner, Hon. Mark, 100 Rush 
Street, Chicago, lil. 

Smith, Charles C., Esq., 24 West 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

Smith, Professor Ch. H., Bowdoin 
College, Brunswick, Me. 

*Smith, Goldwin, Esq., Toronto, 
Canada. 

Smith, Professor Munroe, Columbia 

College, New York City. 


Smith, W. L., Esq., Lansing, Mich. 

Smyth, Professor Albert H., 118 N. 
1tth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Snow, Professor M. S., Washington 
University, St. Louis, Mo. 

Soley, Professor James Russell, Navy 
Department, Washington, D. C. 
Spencer, Professor Henry C., Spen- 
cerian Business College, gth and D 

Sts., Washington, D. C, 

* Sprague, Rufus F., Esq., Green- 
ville, Montcalm Co., Mich. 

Spring, Professor Leverett W., State 
University, Lawrence, Kan. 

Stevens, B. F., Esq., 4 Trafalgar 
Square, W.C., London, England. 

Stewart, George, Jr., D. C. L., Presi- 
dent of Literary and Historical 
Society, Quebec, Canada. 

Stillé, Chas. J., LL.D., 2201 St, 
James Place, Philadelphia, Pa, 

Stimson, Hon. Rodney M., Marietta 
College, Marietta, O. 

Stimson, John Ward, Esq., Supt. 
Metropolitan Museum and Art 
Schools, 214 East 34th Street, New 
York City. 

Stockbridge, Henry, Esq., 12 North 
Calhoun Street, Baltimore, Md. 
Stokes, William E. D., Esq., 37 Madi- 

son Avenue, New York City. 

Stryker, General Wm. S., Trenton, 

Sutherland, Hon. James, Janesville, 
Wis. 

Taft, Royal C., Esq., Providence, 
_ 

Talbot, Miss Marion, 66 Marlborough 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

Taussig, F. W., Ph.D., Assistant Pro- 
fessor Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Taylor, Franklin, M.D., 629 North 
12th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

*Tenney, H. Allen, Esq., Box 1520, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

*Thalheimer, Miss M. E., Pigeon 
Cove, Essex Co., Mass. 

Thomas, Professor Allen C., Haver- 
ford College, Haverford, Pa. 

Thomas, Dr. J., 1312 Filbert Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Thompson, Miss Anna B., Thayer 
Academy, Braintree, Mass. 

Thompson, Professor Robert E., Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Thompson, Rev. W. H., Lansing, 
Mich. 
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Thorpe, Francis Newton, Ph.D., 3731 
Locust St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Tillinghast, William H., Esq., Har- 
vard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Titus, Rev. Anson, Amesbury, Mass. 

Toner, Dr. Joseph Meridith, Library 
of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

*Toppan, Robert N., Esq., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Torrey, Professor Henry W., LL.D., 
Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Toy, Professor Crawford H., Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Trowbridge, Thomas R., Jr., Esq., 
Cor. Sec. New Haven Colony His- 
torical Society, New Haven, Conn. 

Trumbull, Dr. J. Hammond, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Tucker, George F., Esq., 76 Equita- 
ble Building, Boston, Mass. 

Tuckerman, Bayard, 80 Washington 
Square, New York City. 

Tufts, J. F., Esq., Acadia College, 
Wolfville, Nova Scotia. 

Turner, Frederick J., 
versity of Wisconsin, 
Wis. 

Tuttle, Professor Herbert, 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Tyler, Lyon G., Esq., Richmond, Va. 

Tyler, Professor Moses Coit, LL.D., 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

*Upham, William P., Esq., Salem, 
Mass. 

Vernon, Thomas, Esq., 4 Cushing 
Street, Providence, R. I. 

Viele, Gen. Egbert L., House of Rep- 
resentatives, Washington, D. C. 
Vincent, John M., Esq., Johns Hop- 
kins University, Baltimore, Md. 
Waite, Morrison R., LL.D., Chief- 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the 

United States, Washington, D.C. 

Walker, Hon. C. J., 21 Moffat Build- 
ing, Detroit, Mich. 

*Walker, General Francis A., Presi- 
dent Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Boston, Mass. 

*Walworth, Mrs. Ellen Hardin, Sara- 
toga, N. Y. 

Washburn, Hon. John D., Secretary 


Esq., Uni- 
Madison, 


Cornell 


American Historical Association. 
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American Antiquarian Society, Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

Watrous, George D., Esq., 153 Church 
Street, New Haven, Conn. 

*Watson, Paul Barron, Esq., 113 
Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 

Weeden, William B., Esq., Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

*Welling, James C., President Colum- 
bian University, Washington, D. C. 

*Wetmore, Governor George Peabody, 
Newport, R. I. 

Wheeler, Professor Arthur M., Yale 
College, New Haven, Conn. 

Wheeler, Professor N. M., University 
of South California, University Post 
Office, Los Angeles Co., Cal. 

Wheildon, William W., Esq., Con- 
cord, Mass, 

*White, Hon. Andrew D., LL.D., 
Honorary President Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, N. Y. 

White, Hon. Peter, Marquette, L. S., 
Mich. 

Whittlesey, Colonel Charles, President 
of Western Reserve and Northern 
Ohio Historical Society, Cleveland, 
O. 

Wiggins, P. Porter, A.M., Saratoga, 

Williams, J. Fletcher, Esq., Librarian 
of the Minnesota Historical Society, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Williams, Frederick Wells, Esq., 24 
College Street, New Haven, Conn. 

Wilson, Gen, James Grant, 15 East 
74th Street, New York City. 

Wilson, Professor Woodrow, 
Mawr College, Pa. 

Winsor, Justin, Esq., Librarian Har- 
vard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

*Winthrop, Hon. Robert C,, LL.D., 
g0 Marlborough St., Boston, Mass. 

*Winthrop, Robert C., Jr., Esq., 10 
Walnut Street, Boston, Mass. 

Wright, Col. Carroll D., Bureau of 
Statistics of Labor, Washington, D.C. 

Yager, Professor Arthur, Campbells- 
bury, Ky. 

Young, Rev. Edward J., Cambridge, 
Mass. ( 7ofa/ 422, including 78 Life 
Members and excluding 5 deceased.) 


Bryn 


Graham, A. A., Esq., Sec’y State Hist. Ass’n, Columbus, Ohio. 


N. B.—Corrections in the above list should be sent to the Secretary. 


